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1. Introduction 

This paper is an inquiry into the second of the approximately 25 indicators to be 
examined in ,, the Higher Education Indicators project supported by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). The first study dealt with college-going costs: 
tuition and fees, room and board, books and • supplies, transportation, and other 
expenses. This second study considers the other side of the problem: how students 
(or students and their families) finance these costs. 1 

The background for this paper— as for many other studies in the Indicators 
series— relates closely to the College-Going Cost Study: prices fnr postsecondary 
attendance appears to have risen sharply in recent years and no let up is anticipated; 
family discretionary incomes (resources remaining after normal 1 iving expenses are 
met) are increasing at a slbwer rate than postsecondary prices, the result i^s that 
parents are presumed to be less able (and in many cases less willing) to contribute to 
their children's postsecondary education. Recent studies suggest that among 
student-aid applicants, both anticipated and actual (reported after the fact) family 
contributions decrease yearly. Loss of postsecondary opportunity, therefore, can be 
expected to increase. 

But do not postsecondary students find ways of meeting higher costs? If so, how 
have these ways of financinl^^anged in recent years? . How can assessments be made? A 
search for answers to these questions has prompted this study— to compose a sensitive 
and accurate measure of hov^jfover time, students have met their postsecondary 
education expenses. 

For the purposes of public policy, it is important to know to what extent rising 
^postse.condary prices result in increased student employment, borrowing, public 
subsidies, family contributions, and other actions or assistance. It is also 
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important to know how these requirements vary by type of student and institution. If 
any of these categories of student support decline, what substitution is made to 
compensate.?--What periodic public policy changes are required to meet public policy 
goals? Or, in light of changes in student financing, should those goals themselves be 
altered? 

More particularly, indicators are needed that show the relative shares of 
expenses paid by students and others and how these shares have shifted over time. The 
need takes several forms. For exarnr-le, to what extent, if at all, have parents 
shifted the financing burden to their children? How does this shift, if it exists, 
impact^on students' calculus as to their private rate of return? What is the likely 
impact on social returns? How are overal 1 enrollment rates being' affected? How are 
enrollment rates in particular types of institutions changed-particular ly the choice- 
between public and private institutio;.,? What student shifts are evident in various 
curricula within institutions, and in U h student's choice of full-time versus 
part.time attendance? -an these changes be tied to changes in support? To what extent 
has the student's attention shifted from list price? to net prices? . mally, what 
impact has this shift had on attendance patterns? 

Ultimately, a change in the social order ma^ be the result of these trends. The 
reader will be left to his own means in aoJressing this and other questions. Do 
student-aid subsidies act as incentives to alter longstanding family relationships? 
For example, will the tendencyfor many youth to maintain close family ties change? 
Does the availability of student loans break the chain of intergenerational . transfer 
'.whereby the present student generation receives financial support from thg previous 
generation and in turn supoorts the higher education of the next generation? In 
short, has government assume-i the traditional f inancUI^je^Qf parents? Are youth 
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left to assume a good part of the remainder? Is the pattern soon to be revised once 
again? There may be important secondary, social impacts that have not yet surfaced. 
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2. Conceptualizing Student Financing 

The conceptual -issue basic to this study concerns the process of si:udent or student 
and family decisionmaking. Assume that 'student CQ5t is a given. For each student, 
there is a hypothetical, starting point, that is a specified (though not identical) 
cost of education. 

> 

This, avoids enormous problems that arq beyond the purview of this study. We 
assume that a given student arrives at a given campus with a given cost or expense 
budget. Our task then is to determine how this' cost is met. If we were to begin with 
a student who is still at the stage of selecting from among institutions, each with 
its own costs, then we have several student financing configurations to be considered. 
This contingency is beyond our purpose! Instead, we assume that the Student-Cost 
Series delivers a set of cost figures; we determine how those costs are met. This is 
our assignment and purpose. 

The task then becomes to determine, from among the available choices, which 
financing options--and the amounts'of each-will be selected by given students or by 
the students and their familie^.-. (Both decisionmaking units must be considered 
because both exist in reality. For example, one would expect that legally classified 
independent students would ^e more likely to make their own student-financing 
decisions than would dependent students.) The process is similar, conceptually, to 
student decisionmaking models formulated over the past decade. These models were 
constructed to identify the order of factors considered in deciding whether to enroll 
(access), and where to enroll (choice) (for example, Kohn,^ Manski, and Mundel ■ 1972 ; 
Spies 197^ ; Hoenack 1967 ; Corazzini, et al 1972 ). Of course, it should benoted 
that not all student-financing decisions are free choices. The choice to work assumes 
available jobs. The choice to increase family contributions assumes additional family 
financial capability. The cnoice to select an additional aid instrument a-ssumes that 
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the studerf/t and not the Institution composes aid packages—an assumption that clearly 
often is unrealistic. 

Economic man makes decisions or selections that will provide the greatest 
satisfaction from his purchases. Potential students deciding whether to attend 
college and determining the kind of institution to attend,' usually make the decision 
partly on human capital consideration. Does college attendance produce the best . 
•return in, comparison to alternative Investments? Considering personal tastes or 
preferences, and taking into account various consumption benefits, what kind o1' 
college wifl -yield the greatest return? In other words, one assumes that potential 
students generally make rational, economic decisions, though other factors impact on 
the decision as well. 2 Indeed, one could argue even at "this stage for a less 
confining decisionmaking model, such as Simon's Model of Rational Choice. (Simon 1955) 

The economic man and human capital models probably cease to be of major utility 
once the decision to attend is made. Students usually select a fairly small group of 
similar institutions first. 3 At the point of making a final selection from among 
this group of institutions, the more flexible rational choice model is most 
appropriate. The potential student chooses the institution with the. lowest net price. 
The rate of return issue has, for the most part, already. been settled by reducing the 
institutional choices to a small group. In a sense, at the institution-selection 
stage, the economic man and\he human capital constructs could be said still to apply 
because the 'lowest net price, other things being equal, will yield the highest rate of 
' return. It seems unlikely, however, that at this stage the student's thinking goes 
.beyond the net-price consideratir because the more fundamental decisions bearing on 
the rate of return were made much i ^>^T . 
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When the student or the student and his family organize their resources to pay 
for college, they will try, w1th1n the limits of their social, familial, and value 
structures, to select those plans that will provide the lowest possible net price. 4 
That Is, the decisionmaker, for example, may choose— due to debt avoidance values— not 
to borrow, or may avoid accepting family assistance that would Increase dependence. 
In short, the Ideal net price reduction vehicle Is the one for which there is little 
or no outlay of money on ttie student's part In exchange for his education. 

In short, the favored choice will be to gain a resource at little or no cost 
(what is yielded to obtain something of \)alue). For students there are, in varying 
degrees, some free or nearly free lunches to be had. Possible among these are family 
support if those family resources are Indeed independent of the student's own _ 
resources; 5 work that has high human capital investment value; 6 grants (at least 
those that require only a modest application effort); "loans" that all, or in part, 
need not be repaid or may be deferred, or at least that portion of the loan subsidy 
that is below the market value; and various other entitlements such as VA and SociaJ 
Security benefits. If the*^decisionmaking unit is viewed as the student and the 
student's family, parental contributions, however, cannot be considered as net price, 
reductions. 

Again, it is significant that by selecting those financing options yielding the 
lowest possible net price, the student will be maximizing the return on the human 
capital investment. Simply put, iq the unlikely event that the student can arrange a 
net price of zero, the return is all profit. It is likely that the student whose 
total college expenses are met by a package of state and federal grants and 
en.titleoients, from one perspective, has achieved the ideal investment position. From • 
a human capital perspective, achieving the lowest possible net price is the ultimate ' 
goal in selecting from among the resource alternatives. 7 



Because this 1s true, the task becomes specifying alternatives in terms dollar 
values, and ordering the alternatives by net price to the student or the student and 
family. Of course, there are many choices when dollar values are included, and there 
are many options when individual values and conditions impact the alternatives. The 
degree of willingness to borrow or to accept aid from one's family is an example of 
this personal factor. 



One cannot construct a single hierarchy of financing choices. Instead, what can 
be constructed theoretically is a series of probability statements-that is, numerical 
coefficients for each resource alternative for a given eclectic stuaent typology at a 
particular time for some postsecondary cost figure. Fully aggregated, in theory, 
these probability statements would describe financing behavior for the postsecondary 
student population. In actuality, data and human capabilities are inadequate to this 
task. The task also is beyond the purpose of"uMs paper. This section of the paper 
is merely to provide a framework for viewing the student financing question. It is to 

provide some analytical clarity for understanding, where freedom of choice exists, why 

students choose particular financing alternatives in particular dollar amounts. 

Literature on Student Financing Profiles 

A careful search indicates that to date no one lias attempted to construct student 
financing profiles; the related studies that have been done, bear on this report only 
indirectly. Most of these examine student subgroups, but essentially none of them 
consider the student as the unit of analysis. 

Studies related to the topic of student financing in the literature may be 
grouped as follows: (1) those that focus on aid recipients; (2) those that focus upon 
•particular groups, such as minorities or women; (3) those that consider policy 




questions, such as loan default rates, net prices charged, or institutions' methods of 
awarding student aid. 

iQvestigations of characteristics of aid recipients are coimion. These studies 
are prompted by public policy interests. There is a need to know whether the intent 
of the -law has been realized. Who receives aid? How much is received? What portion 
of various groups receive it? These are the quest/ohs commonly examined. One such 
study was conducted by Applied Management Sci^nce^ (AMS) (1980), under a contract from 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW). It examined the student 
budgets of aid applicants and reported the average awards and the percent receiving 
awardl under various aid programs. It is possible from this study to discern who is 
receiving aid. and how much, but it is not possible to construct student profiles 
sho^.inq how students—aid recipients or not--are financing their higher education 
because the data base is not for individual students. Generally less extensive , 
analyses can be gleaned from other studies, of aid recipients. Periodic federal 
reports, such as the annual Digest of Education Statistics (e.g.. Grant and Lind, ^ 
1978), provide data similar to that of the AMS study but at a highly ag'gregated level. 
Another federal report, Carroll's technical paper on the distribution of- federal aid 
to first-time, full-time freshmen, provides average award and percent recipient data 
disaggregated by race, family income, institutional level and sector of control 
(public and private). Perhap^ the most directly relevant federal publication is 
Wagr.?r and Tabler's (1977) brjief report for the National Center for 'Education 
Statistics (NCES) on the distHbution and packaging of student financial aid. 
Numerous reports of aid applicants are published by the College Scholarship Service 
(CSS) and th|_ American College Testing (ACT) Program. These reports often provide 
information on the amount of parental and self-help expected and what the student's 
expenditures (student budget) will be. 
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studies focused primarily on a particular student group are fairly common. They 
ari-however, Y limited value for this report. Examples of such studies are Davis' 
(1979). .analysis showing that- men receive more total aid than women or Bob's (1977) . 
report finding that women receive more family support than men. Perhaps more from the 
institutional than the student perspective, some studies have attempted to show how . 
students enrolled at various kinds of institutions fare under student aid programs. 
Of major note is Breneman' and Nelson's (1981).book on financing community co.lleges; a 
more modest effort is Leslie's (1978) assessment of the importance of government 
student aid to private institutions. 

The third category of related studies addresses policy issues. Astin (1975) 
included-but went beyond-the role of student aid in explaining why students drop 
out. His ACE-CIRP files-were the sameas those used in this study. Astin also 
conducted a follow-up survey of the base-line sample. Peng, Bailey, and Eckland 
(1977) considered the significance of student aid and family income on attendance , 
rates of students of high and low socioeconomic status, and Bunnett (1975) assessed 
the importance of parental income on student patterns of attendance. Gomberg and 
Atelsek (1979) devoted their attention to the role played by institutional student aid 
in financing students, .^and Tombaugh ,(1972) and Troutman (1972) wrote about the 
borrowing attitudes of National Defense Student Loan (NDSL) recipients. In examining 
the accomplishments of the need-based student aid programs overall, Leslie (1977) 
composed (again'from CIRP data) ^net price calculations. .These calculations compared 
the amounts that students in various categories pay for higher education, as opposed 
to the share contributed by government and others. 

The studies cited above were' selected as representative of recent related works, 
rather than as necessarily the most important ones. The reason for this approach is 
7 that such studies 'provide little usable information. for the problem here. A review 



suggests that no one has constructed a complete profile of how students finance their 
higher education, using the student as the unit of analysis. 
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, 3. The Study Plan ■ 

As a point of reference, let us begin with the ideal—from a public policy 
perspective, i^hat would be the optimum student financing indicator information? T^e 
practical question that immediately follows is what. would be the characteristics of"* 
the ideal data source that would yield this information? Ideally, a single d^' a source 
that supplied a workable random sample appropriately stratified; with longitudinal, 
cross-sectional data for the entire population; with adequate -financial and 
demographic information would permit precise results for a study of this kind. 
Unfortunately, no such source exists. 

Available Da|a Sources and Their Limitations 

■ Table 3-1 lists the major potential data sources that were identified and their 
data capabilities and limitations. No data" source approaches the ideal described 
above. One of the best sources- is the National Lon " udinal Study .(NLS). The NLS^^ 
surveys provide perhaps the'best. student financing data. Its demographi-c or 
independent variable 'data are excellent. Further, financing data are actual (reported 
after the fact) as well as expected (anticipated). Some nonstudent data are available 
"as well. Unfortunately for our purposes, NLS sample size is marginal. The focus on 
high school students excludes older students. ■ Although . a new cohort has recently been 
drawn, the only cohort for which longitudinal data are available currently is the 1972 
cohort. • ° 

The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP) annual survey is another ■ 
source that is sound and reliable. The major strengths of GIRP are that it provides 
time-series data, and detailed student demographic and financing data. Its limitations 
are that it samples only first-time, full-time freshmen; the financing data. are- 
expected or anticipated sources of support rather than actual or realized financing 
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Table 3-1 



Potential Data Sources, Capabilities and Limitations 
Student Financing Study 



CapaT)ilities and limitations 





Sample Size 
Stratification^ 
Randomness 


Time Series 
Sample 


Sample 
Breadth j 


Deqree of Independent 
Variable Disaqqreqation 


Deqree of Student 
Financial Data 
Detail 


V Ilia I. rin-ui':" v.. 
Fxnectpil Soiirct"', 

nf runiiino Ha t n 

Prnhabl y 
actual 


AMS^ 


Institutional 
sample probably 
adequate. Student 
sample limited. 


One repli- 
cation 
1978-79 


Probably for 
aid applicants 
only 


Most data is institutional based. 
Student data by sex, dependency, 
race, age, handicap, income, 
high school rank, ACT/SAT scores, 
credits earned, GPA, discipline. 


Need, aid by major cate- 
gories, parents' contri- 
bution, student assets 


. ' CSS^ 


Large sample, 
see col. i 


Yes 

1965-present 


Aid applicants 
only 


Age, sex, address, resident status, 
marital status, class, 'institution, 
residence, dependency, parents' 
income and expense, siblings enr 
rolled, students income and expenses 


Social Security, earnings, | 
family support, VA, assets 


Both « 


^ • • Census, CPS^ 
. (Income and 
Expends 1973) 


45,000; multi- 
size proba- 
bility sample 


1973, ? 


Household with 
P-S students 
over 16 


Ins ti tuti on , ' resi dency , . dependency , 
earnings, age,. race, marriage, ^ 
full-time, part-time,, family income . 


Earnings, savinas, spouse, ! 
parents, AHS, NOSL. FGSL, • 
EOfi, BEOfi, VA, personal 
loan, other orant, Social 
Security, welfare, employer, 
other . " 


Expected . 


Census, SIE 


400,000 


Every 3 years 
since 1969 


Household 
member 14 yrs. i 
or older 


Age, married, race, sex, veteran, 
work 


Da^td-are not in' forms 
generally^ applicable to 
Students 


Actual 


CIRP . 


Large sample, 

institutional 

stratification, 

institutions 

weighted 


Yes 

- 1966-present 


First-time, 

full-time 

freshmen 


Institutional, age; race, high 
schoal GPA and rank, income, siblings 
enrolled, residence, dependency, 
married, high school program, 
handicap, reason for attendance and 
for college selection, degree aspi-^ 
ration, veteran, discipline, 
financial concern,- commuting dis- 
tance, parents' occupation and 
education 


Cateaorical parental aid, 
BFOG, SEOfi, state grant, . 
insti'tiitional grant, other 
private grant, FGSL, NOSL, 
college loan, other loan, 
CWS, part-time work, full- 
time work, s a vine's, spouse 1 
VA,sSocial Security, other 


Expected^ alt!ioijnf» 
data are creatod 
during orientation 
week when uiiich 
student aid infor- 
mation is known. 


GAPS FAST^ 

17 , 






Graduate ' 
students, 
aid 

applicants 
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Table 3-1 
„ (continued) 

Potential Data Sources', Capabilities and, Limitations 
Student Financing Study 



llavpn-Horch 



NLS 



Parnes 



SISFAP A 



SFAP B 



Sample Size 
Stratification, 
Randomness 



All classes 



Marginal sample 
size, high sctiool 
stratifk/it5dn 



5,000 per cohort; 
blacks over- , 
sampled, multi- . 
size probability 
sample 



115,000 



5,000 



Time Series 
Sample 



1968 data 



Sample 
Breadth 



Aid applicants 



1972 cohort 

followed 

several years 

NLS 'BO will ' 

provide 

additional 

information. 



Various yrs. 
for dach 
nhortl966- 
-^78 



1975 

freshmen 



One 

replication 
1973-76 



High school 
class of 1972 
only. 

Includes pon- 
students 



Men M-24 and 
45-59; women * 
14-24 and 30- 

44 . ■ 



Aid appli- 
cants .only 



Aid appli- 
cants only 



XapabllUiies and LimUations 



Degree of Independent 
Variable Disaggregation 



Institutional, race, higli school 
performance, parents' income, 
residence, conwuting- distance, class, 
high school program, GPA, dependency, 
part-time, full-time. 



Married, address, full-tine, oart- 
time, discipline, institution, 
degree goal, worl<, income, 
residence 



Degree of Student 
Financial Pata 
Detail 



Savings or sumner work 
(WS, other work» narental, 
spouse, other,. family 
simport; BEOns, SFOHs, 
coUene grant, ROTC, 
nursinci, health, state, 
other grants; FnSL, NDSL, 
bank, state, health, 
nursing loans; LEEP, VA, 
SS, rehab. 



Actual Finance vs 
xpoctod SourcrfS 



Roth 



Scholarship, feTlowshin, 
assistantship,: loan, other 
ainount, parental assis- 
tance, earnings, form of 
dollar amounts 



Actual 



Awaiting documentation 
Data may not be ^ .dilable 
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Incomplete infontation 
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sources. ' A further limitation that these data are in . ordinal rather than nominal 
form. In the former case a respondent checks a category (for example,; $0-200); in the 
latter a specifVt quantity (for example, $152) is provided. 

The other broad-based data sets prove to be of little use. The Census-CPS 
surveys broadly sample all households having postsecondary students. While the 
demographic variables. are fairly detailed, ■ and the student financial disaggregations 
are fairly good, the financing data are expected rather than actual, and the period of 
tijje represented is inadequate. 

The Parnes surveys provide a fairly broad sample by age and the demographic 
breakdowns are reasonably good; however, the student financing "data, particularly for 
student aid, are poor and the student sample is small. The r.ensus-SIE surveys are 
done every three years, but the data reflect little about students, per se. 

The other surveys are severely faulted as primary sources. The Applied 
Management, Sciences (AMS), College Scholarship Service (CSS), GAPS-FAST,^.Haven-Horch, 
and. SISFAP A and B surveys are for aid applicants or recipients only and, therefore, 
are of very, limited use because they cannot be generalized to the U.S. student 
population. The CSS data could be useful when aid applicant and recipient student 
categories are examined, because the quality of CSS data generally is quite good and 
these data are time-series; however, NLS and CIRP data are adequate to this task. 
(Also, a third data set would be confounding.) GARS-FAST data are the most complete 
for graduate student aid applicants, but this paper will not. examine graduate 
students. 
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The Analysis Plan 

The original plan anticipated considerable fitting together and cross-referencing, 
of-available data.' It was hoped that the analysis plan would yield a student 
financing mosaic in which a few pieces could be fitted directly and a somewhat larger 
number of pieces could be imputed, leaving only a moderate number of spaces unfilled. 
Upon attempts to cross-check and validate data, it became clear that the mosaic idea 
largely was impractical. The major problem was that few, if any, data sources were 
even roughly analogous. The most defensible approach is simply to treat the findings 
from separate surveys of distinctly different populations as separate and distinct 
information. 

* . 

Thus, table 3-1 definesthe parameters of the study. It was possible, for 
example, to compose from CIRP a longitudinal statement of how first-time, full-time ^ 
freshmen, expect to finance their education. Seen as a discrete study, it becomes less' 
important .to convert the ordinal data to nominal form, although by doing so the 
reader's task is greatly simplified. Further, it was possible, from numerous 
disaggregations of the financing data by the independent (demographic) variables,, to 
assess these changes for various student subgroups. 

As a second example,, the NLS data provide detailed financing information, , again 
disaggregated by independent variables, for a single, continuous, albeit limited, 
cohort. 8 Thus, new and different 'information was gained (such as changes in 
financing patterns as a single student cohort progreses through college). 

- ' . . - • • _ 

In the final analysis, it was possible to generalize^about how student financing 
is changing for the U.S. stQclent-population. this was possible when the various 
substudies were examined for trends. It was possible as well to show how financing is 
changing for a fewdiscrete groups, to establish a base line data set to detect future 
changes, and to specify how finite groups financed their education at some point in 
the past. . ': 
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A' major observation from this student financing study was that a new data , 
collection effort is^^ded^' The. specif ics of that effort probably are stated fairly 
accurately in the earlier described scenario of the ideal sample. 

Analysis Format 

Because of the amount of data presented, an outline of the order and format of 
the findings is presented below. 9 In all cases where data are available, the 
sequence is to present the NLS and then the CIRP findings, or where appropriate, to 
integrate the two. 

We begin with a specification of each population, NLS and CIRP, and then present 
in table and figure form the most aggregated, results-/ dollar and percentage values 
for all students, and for the four major categories of student financing 
(self-support,, family support, scholarships and grants, and loans-the CIRP files add 

,an Other category). This is followed by breakdowns of the four major financing. ^ ! 
categories--for example, scholarships and grants are broken down into BEOGs, SEOGs, 

.etc. From this point^ data are presented only for those students who report some 
financing by particular financing category (zero values are excluded). This 

presentation is of major policy, interest because it provides average values for those 

students who receive specific forms of support, such as BEOGs and SEOGs. Next (where 

appropriate) the same sequence is followed for full- and then for part-time students: 

tables and figures for the four major categories, and data for those who report ^ 

non-zero values by particular financing category. The aggregated part of the chapter 

oh findings concludes with net price calculations. . 

The analysis turns next to the disaggregated analysis . The student financing 
data are broken down by sex, race, socioeconomic status, etc., following, the general 
format above: dollar and percentage values in tabular and figure form for the four 
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maior financing categories; (selected) breakdowns of these four c^^tegories (such as 
scLarships and grants into BEOGs and SEOGs; net price data; and concluding with 
findings, for those reporting non-zero values by particular financing category). (Not 
variable disaggregations include all of these tables.) 

one value in the net price tables requires special explanation. The allocation 
of Moan costs to the government^ and to the student is the most difficult to obtain, 
it is caTcuTated^ the total repayment amount, (2) discounting this 

amount (average six-month Treasury Bill rates are used), and (3) subtracting the 
discounted present vaJuvW the loan from the loar/principal . .This yields the public 
subsidy, and the remainder is the student's cost. 

, . ■ Finally, correlation and multiple regression analyses are performed. These 
analyses were added later. After the scores of tables were analyzed, presented, and 
disussed, two difficulties became apparent. First, there was so much data that it was 
difficult to synthesize-it needed to be simplified and condensed. The second need 
was to separate out the impact of the contributions of the several independent 
variables to explaining student financing amounts. Does one variable, such as sex, 
seem to explain differences in^amounts financed from the various sources just because 
that variable is related to another, such as institutional sector attended? Fo^r 
example, and more specifically, do men receive more scholarship or grant aid because 
they are men. suggesting s^_bi_as in the awards process, or is it becaues they are 
mo^eTikely to'atte;;!^^ expensive." private colleges? These are distinctions worth 
making although certain fundamental realities of policy analysis must be kept in mind. 
Public policy in the determination of who will pay for higher education and what the 
modes will be is based overwhelmingly on equity considerations among various- groups:_ 
men and women; rich and poor; minorities and white, etc. In this, the^descriptive . 
data are most important. This is probably true, regardless of whether apparent 
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inequities are artifacts or realities. Results of regression analyses will aid in 
interpreting relationships, but from a policy standpoint, it is most likely that they 
will be given secondary consideration. 
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4. Findings from the NLS and CIRP . ' 

Introduction 

^% 

The National LongUudinal Surveys of 1972-76 were_^amined data, are 

for one cohort, followed in time' from their high school graduation in 1972 through, 
potentially, four years of college. 

The 1972-76 NLS data are probably the highest quality data available. The 
student financing data are fully detailed (that is, disaggregated to all categories of 
policy interest) and the independent variable categories available permit 
disaggregation of the student financing information to a level that allows the 
answering of most of the important questions (such as how do students— grouped by 
family income— fi nance their higher education?). Further, the NLS files allow 
comparison of students and non-students, thus permitting calculations of foregone 
earnings (which is beyond the scope of this 'paper). Finally, numerous other data on 
student planning, student psychological characteristics, and student sociological 
characteristics are provided in the files. 

Unfortunately, the NLS does have important data limitations as already noted. At 
the time of the analysis, the data did not continue., beyond 1976 although NLS '80 is 

now available for two new groups] the high school sop^pm^re and senior classes of 

1980. Thus, eventually it will be possible to extend the 1972^76 series through later 
years. Overall, the NLS makes important contributions to wHat may be learned about 
student financing. 

Of course, .the CIRP results would be expected to differ from those of the NLS 
■ since each survey samples .somewhat different populations. Whereas the NLS follows one 
cohort through the freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior col lege years , CIRP data 
; are each .year for freshmen only. Further, CIRP data essentially are limited to 

■J ... 
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first-time, full-time freshmen, whereas the NLS reports on part- as well as full-time 
^ students and is not limited to first-time enrollees. Further. CIRP excludes students 
attending proprietary, special vocational, and semi professional institutions, whereas 
the NLS includes all postsecondary students. less significant difference is that 
CIRP excludes students from very small institutions. 

^ finally, the reader is reminded that "the NLS data for the most part represent 
'actual values whereas, CIRP data reflect student expectations and that NLS data are 
nominal whereas CIRP data are converted from ordinal to nominal form through 
estimating procedures described in general terms in appendix A. Because of these 
" differences, there can be little surprise that the results of the two surveys are not 
identical or even always similar. 

. ' The findings presented in this chapter (1) describe the total population in terms 
of student, nonstudent. nonresponse. missing data., and invalid data categories; (2) 
^ provide a time-series profile of-hoW selected students have financed their education; 

' and (3) detail student net prices using two calculation methods. Four major and up to 
■ - 25 s'iibordinate. categories of student financing data are presented. The four major 
categories are student savings and earnings, family support, scholarships/grants, and 
loans. -(CIRP categories include "other" sources.) (See table 4-2 for subordinate NLS 
categories and C-4-4' for subordinate CIRP categories.) In the case of NLS. these data 
are provided for an average or hybrid student (a nonexistent student whose financing, 
is a mathematical composite of full-time and part-time): . an average full-time 
• student, and an average part-time student. In the case of CIRP. data are only for 
first-time, full-time students. Finally, a modest attempt is made to validate the 
- student financing totals against College Scholarship Service estimates of total 
(student) college budgets, and Some conclusions are offered. 
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The Aggregated Results . ' 

^ An examination of .tables 4-1 and 0-4-1 shows how the NLS and CIRP samples break ' 
. .. down. For^example,- NLS shows that in 1972-73, 43.6 percent of the 22,652 graduates of 
the hi"gh,school class of 1972 clearly could be clasified as nonstudents; fipy-nine 
youth could not be classified as either students or nonstudents; there were'l,302 
nonrespondents to the survey; and 588 either did not specify whether they were 
students or gave conflicting answers in' different parts of the questionnaire. This 
left 10,853 persons who could be identified definitely as students. Thus, 47.8 
percent of the- sample were known to be students; of all in the sample for whom valid 
data were available^ 52.2 percent were students and 47.8 percent >ere non-students in 
.1972-73. Table C-4-1 is the comparable CIRP table. A few respondents actual ly, were 
' not full-time students and from five to seven percent of those surveyed did not 
provide usable responses. 

The bottom half of table 4-1 and figure 4-1 probably are of use primarily for 

■ broad policy.purposes. This portion of the table presents the student f i nancing data 
■ for all NLS students nationally -f or 1972-73 through 1975-76. (Note that the CIRP 

sample of first-time, full-time studentS:does not permit these analyses.). There 
exists; of course,, no such thing as a student who is partially full-time and parti ally 
. part-time. Therefore, the table is of little practical value: one cannot find in 
.this table the data for any particular type of student. However, as a basic reference 
point, the table has considerable utility. The data, which represent financing by a 
hybrid student, demonstrate the aggregated relationships among studentjinancing and . 

■ . , releyant student financing. policies. From this base we may trace the overall pattern 

of student financing over time. 
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Table. 4-1 



NLS Student Financing Sources 
h]] Students, Major Categories 
IM through 1975-76 





1972-1973 


• 1973-1974 


1974-1975* 


1975-1976* . . i 

1 

k 


Total N in Saoiple 


22,652 


22,652 


22,652 


22,652 




N 




N 




N. 




N 




Non-Students 


9,870 


> 

43.6 


9,918 


43.8 


10,664 


4/. I 




56.2 


■ unciassiTiaDie 


59 


■ .3 


1,084 


4.8 


998 




0 


A 
.U 


Non-Response 


1,302 


5.8 


1,780 


7.9 


2,560 


U.3 




11.3 


Missing or Illegal Data 


588 


« 2.6 


2,075 


9.2 


1,694 


. 




7.3 


N for These Data 


10,833 ■ 


47.8 


7,795 


34.4 


6,746 


29.8 




~25.2 


Total 


22,652 


100.1 


22,652 


100.1 


22,652 


100.1 


' 22,652: 


ino.o 










i 


\ 


i t 






Own Savings and Earnings 


348..66 


23.8 


627.12 


. 35.1 


812.22 ^ 




fi42.61. 


' 33,. 3 


Support of Family and 




. 










1048.6ft.,'. 


. 41.4 


Friends 


. 720.67 


49.3 


714.73 


40.0 


.998,83 




Scholarships/Grants 


241.39 


16.5 


281.54 


15.8 


355.02 


, m . 


391.25 , 


15.5 


Loans 


•152.66 


10.4 ■ 


161.85. 


9.1 


221.63' 


9,3 


249,fll 


9.^ 


Total 


1463.38 


100.0. 


1785.24 ■ 


100.0 • 


•2387.69 


100.0 ^ 

0 


: 2532.35- 


100.1 ' 
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• Table C-4-1 
CIRP Sample Inforination 



1973 



1974 



Non-FT Students 



103 J I 199 



Non-respondents* 2,187 5.8r 1,850 
N in. Sample Used 35,405 93.9%, 35,352 94.5% 
Total N in Sample J7,695 100.0% 37,401 100.01^ 



1975 



n 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



175- .5% 
2,540 7.n 
33,101 92.41S 



172 At. \m M' 160 At ' 267 

A 

2,902'' M Ifill ' IM 2,099 5.81! 2,670 
■38.726 • 92.7^' 35,939 92iir'34,304 93.81 35,183 ■ 



35,816 lOO.Or, 41,800 100.0^ 39,036 100.0). 36,563. 100. Ol 38,120 ^ 



Did not respond or responded "none" to all income source questions. 
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Table 4-2 



NL5 Sluilent Flnanclnfi Sources 
All Cdtcnorlcs of Oiswoqalion 
1972-73, 1974-75, '1975-76 



„ I9/2-?3 Averages 


1973-/4 Averages ■ 


1974-75 Averages 


M-l(i Average's 


Own Savings or Earnings 

110 f jourcc 


Avg Amt 
i Total 


It _f 

I of 
Total ; 


1 


flo^ Source 


Avq Amt 1 of 
t Total Total 


Avn h[ ' nf 
Unuj. T,nj,.il 


1 Own Savlniis or Earnings 


269.73 


1B.43 




1 


Own Savings or Earnings 


538.20 


22.54 


51f>,i'] 21,20 


2 College y-S 


32.62 


2.23 




2 


H-S or Coop Ed 


53 81 


2,25 


5R,nn 2.T 


3 Other Earnings 


46.31 


3,16 




3 


TAopRA, ' 


ill M ( 


.16 


12.26 


iniflL SAVINGS OR EWtlltIGS ' 


340.66 


23.83. 




4 


.Other Earnings 




9.08 


214.72 . 9.27 


4 Parents 


701.10 


47,91, 




T0T7 


L SAVINGS OR EARNINGS 


QlClL 


34 02 


WM 13.27 


,5 Husband or Wife 


2,62 


.18 




5 


Parents 




3g 25 


qfR.PH 1",?5 


6 Other Relative 


16,95 


1,16 




,6 


Husband or Hi fe ' 






^0.21 1,0", 


SUPPflRI OF FAHliy J FRIENDS 


720,67 


49.25 




,■7 


Relatives-Friends 




1 13 


2^1.71 1.1" 


7 BEOG 


32.43 


2.22 




SUPPORT OF FAIIILT « mm 


59(),R3 


41, R3 




6^ SEOG 


,7.66, 


,52 




8 


eEOG 


If) OR 


1 51 


41,10 I." 


9 Col Scliol-Grant 


63.55 


4,34 




9 


SEOG.. 


/ tU.no 


R7 


20.11 .nn. 


10 RfllCSchol 


8.28' 


• .57 




10 


Col Schol -Grant 




3 R4 


11,111 


11 tlursing Schol 


■2.01 


,14 




11 


ROTC Schol 


1? no 




12, y ' '."in 


12 ■ lllth Prf "Schol . . 


.64 


.04 


• 


12 


Nursing Schol 


1 nrt 


n 


l,^<\ ,11 


13 State. Schol 


43,14 


,2.95 




13 


SS Benefits 




(.1 u 


14,1)0 ^ ?.]? 


14 Other Schol 


45.69 


3.12 




14; 


Vawd or SBP 




■ ,84 


lii:«?, ,71 


15 lEFP 


1.10 


.08 




15 


' Vet Admin ^' , 


.11,50 


.4t 


ll.?v ,1^ 


•16 Vwdor SBP 


■ 7.88 


,54 


• 


16 


State Schol 


55,55 


2'33 


• fO.?"! ,2. in 


1/ vet Adiiiln 


J.l/ 


,U 




17 


Other Schol 


53.73 ■ 


2,25 


fil.'m , 2.4' 


Ift Vnr Rphnb 

lit '\f\m rvLiiuu • 


'4,39 


.30 




TOTAL SCIIOL-GRANT 


355,02 


14,87 


311,26 15.15 


19 SS-Oeneflis; ■ 


21.43 


1,46 




18' 


FGSL, ■ 


m 


3,06 


7P,i'0 3.12 


10TAL SCIIOt-GHANT 


.241,39 


16.60 




19 


State Loan 


23,20, 


',97 


25,70 1,01 


20 FGSl ■ 


68.29 , 


4,67- 




20 ' Re? Bank Loan 


22.6B 


.95 


JO, 51 


, 21 State Loan . ' . 


15,22 


1.04 




21 


HDSL 


61.95 


' 2.59 


fiJ,13, 2.51 


22 kii Oank Loan 


, 22,90 


.f.56 




22 


Nursing S Loan 


.4.19 


,18 


1,71 .1' 


23 NItSL 


44.15 


3.02 




23; 


School-College ■ 


10,79 


■ .45. 


■ ,13,0.1 ,55 


21 HUH Prof Loan 


;64' 


.04 ' 




24 


Relatives-Fr.iends 


13.93 


..58 


16,21 ,M 


25 ■ fiurjing S Loan 


1.47 


,.'1<1 




25 


Other .Loan 

loans'" . 


11.84 


.sn 


11,01) ,50 


lOlALLOAflS 


152.66 


10.43 




TOT 


■ 221,63 


9.28 


210.P.1 ' 


lOTAl 


T463,'38 






TOTAL 


■ 2387.69 




2532,15- 



Figure 4-1 

NLS Students Financing Sources 
All Students, Major Financing Categories 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



Own Saving^ 
Earnings, 



Support of 
Family or 
Friends 



Scholarships/ 
Grants 



Loans 



% t 6 
« » « ' 
i * • 



V / / /i 

■lln 




* * ' 



77/ 






• 9 0 

« • » 
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The 1972-73 NLS high school , class members who went on to higher education 
financed their education during the freshman year primarily through. the support of 
family and friends (see bottom h^lf of table 4-1 and figure 4-1). This category of 
support accounted for almost half of the average total of $1463.38, while the 
students' own means met almost one-quarter of the total and the remainder was split 
between scholarships/grants and loans on roughly a 3 to 2 basis. 

During later years, however, the balance shifts to a more even distribution 
between self and family support. Apparently, families assume a large share of the 
burden in getting their dependents started in college, but. thereafter they expect the 
students to sustain a larger share of costs. In the sophomore year, the self-support 
category climbs to 31.5 percent and remains at about one-third for the last two years. 
Meanwhile, family support declines to around 40 percent. The role of 
scholarships/grants and loans remains quite stable in percentage terms. 

Total costs rise dramatically between the sophomore and junior years. This 
reflects in part the completion of the first two years in lower-priced community and 
junior colleges. 

The full disaggregation of the NLS student financing data for 1972-73, 1974-75,.. , 
and 1975-76 are presented in table. 4-2. (Data for 1973-74 were not collected by NLS 
researchers' inthis detail.) Of particular public-policy interest is the composition 
of student aid. College work study, though smal 1 in dollars, increased in 1974-75. 
BEOGs grew too, although -not-as'^r^^^^ grant programs, or 

■ Social Security, benefits. State grant programs grew relatively modestly and VA 
benefits were minor, due to the NLS sample "of very, recent high school graduates. For 

- this sample, the largest grant/scholarship amounts do not come from theheralded . 
federal programs, but from U) institutional funds, and (2) state scholarships and 
other scholarsi^ips. . ' 



Growth in the Federal Guaranteed Student Loan Program (FGSL) Is modest although 
this category is the largest of all loan efforts. The next largest loan category is 
the National Defense Student Loan Program (NDSL), which has grown in rough 
approximation to the FGSL. All in all, there is .little evidence, at least for this 
time, that public funds are replacing private funds in the financing of students' / 
higher education. The share of total budgets met by government has been essentially 
stable. The growth of studant-aid programs, though major, appears barely to have kept 
pace With rising college costs, or at least expenditures for NLS students. 

Table 4-2a provides another perspective for viewing the NLS data for all 
students: presented here a.re dollar values for only those who report some student 
financing by particular category of support ; that is. zero values. are excluded. To 
illustrate, in 1972-73, of those students reporting some reliance on their own savings 
or earnings, the average amount so reported was $607.36. This compares with a value 
of $348.66 when those reporting no income from this source are included in the 
'-calculation of averages. (table 4-1). Thus, it is seen for example, that the average 
award received by 8E0G recipients was $656.91 in 1972-73 and that the average SEOG 
award increased only modestly in subsequent years. .(It should benoted thSt this 
average is inexplicably higher than the maximum award possible according to United 
States Office of Education (USOE) sources.) Further, it can be seen that average SEOG- 
'awards declined modestly, w»^ile institutional grants/scholarships increased. Of those 
who received some fgrm or forms of grant/scholarship aid, >the average amount was 
$796.94 in 1972-73 and about $1200 by the fourth year. Total" amounts for those who 
- borrowed increased from $960.00 in "1972-73 to $1180.71 in 1975-76. It should be noted 
tha^t the vast amount of scholarships/grants are need based, especially those that 
originate wtthin government. 
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Table 1-2a' 

All NLS Aid Recipients* Financing Sources, 
..Selected Categories of Disaggregation, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1975-76 



1972-73 Averages \ 1973-74 Averages ' 1974-75 Averages 1975-76 Averages 



Avg. Amount ' Avg. Amount lAvg. Amount Avf. Amount „ 
{Total N ; {Total N $ Total N (Total N 



Total Own Savinas of Earninos 


607.36 


6087 ; 


983.78 


4574 i 


1245.87 


4415 


1303.50 ^ 


4561 


lotal Support from Friends 

anfl RplaHvp^i ' 

uiiu i\u 1 a 1 1 Vw«i) 


1199.46 


— r 

6400 


1549.17 ' 


3480 


1866.33 


3649 


1926.41. 


3434 


DtUu 












400 

1 


736 10 


504 


SEOG , • " 


648.93 


137 






644.46 


264 


580.64 


276 


. College Scholarships/Grants 


709.98 


993 , 






870.45 


743 


883.18 


745 


State Scholarships 


569.76 


741 - 






640.50 


568 


681.22 


554 


Other Grants 

1 


703.81 


1491 






1118.83 


962 


NA 


1089 


Veterans' Administration 


692.33 


50 






1415.37 


64 


1396.77 


NA 


Social Security Benefits 


774.61 


325 






1270.15 


290 


1274,50 


NA 


Total Scholarships/Grants 


796.94 


' 3302 i 


1057.81 


2037 


1157.72 


2179 


1200.05 


2309 


FGSL , : 


1094.06 


684 






1175.37 


440 


. 1286.46 


425 


State Loan ■ 


992."58 


150 : 






1305.39 


116 


1339.46 


131 


' NeSL ^ 1 


653.56 


804 , 






' 435.86 


610 


732.43 


590 


Other Loans . 


1086.71 


251 \ 






1075.77 


' 416 




504 



"Total Loans' i 960.00 a788 ' 1001.99 ,1222 1 1112.88 ' 1420 1180.71 1421 



* Data tabled are for only those students who reported some support In the particular categories listed. 



Because most NLS students are fun-time, the data for this group compare closely 
with those already seen for all students (see table 4-3). Total financing amounts are 
somewhat larger than for all students since part-time students are not Included. 
Overall, again, family support 1s highest during the freshman year; thereafter 
self-help categories Increase. In absolute dollar terms, all categories Increase each 
year. Similarly, the disaggregated full-time student data (table 4-4) differ only 
slightly from the disaggregated, all-student figures in table 4-2. In most categories 
the full-time student dollar amounts are moderately higher than the amounts for all 
students. • 

r 

Here we have comparable CIRP data (see table C-4-3 and figure C4-1). Given the 
differences in samples, the NLS and CIRP data (tables 4-3 and C-4-^^^^^ 
fairly consistent. Disparities could easily be attributable to sample and data form., 
differences. Whereas NLS total financing, for example. Increases markedly between 
1973-74 apd 1974-75 (table ^1-3), the jump is small for the CIRP sample (table C-4-3). 
This is aj: least in part due to the fact that some of the NLS sample moves from 
two-year to more expensive four-year colleges for the junior year of study. Still 
other students complete their two-year courses of study and do not continue to a 
four-year college. In both years the CIRP data are for freshmen. ]n evaluating the 
resiiKifr^om the NLS and CIRP, it is important to keep in mind that the two surveys 
yield qUite different ^information. 

The c'fRP data show several i'nt^^ftTri^g-ehaQ^es over time (table C-4-3 and figure 
C4-1). First, over the seven years total financing of cfRP^'Wershmena^ 57.9 
percent— from jusVunder $1900 to just under $3000. (This compares to a Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) increase of 63.3 percent over the same period.) Like the NLS., 
students, supportof family and friends is the major financing source for XIRP 
students growing from somewhat more than 40 percent of all financing to almost 50 



Table 4-3 



•NLS Full-Time Student Financing Sources 

Major Categories, .1912-73 through 1975-76 ^ 





1972-1973 ■ 


• 

1973-1974 " 


1974-1975___ _ 


1975-1976 


Total N in sample • 


22,652 


22,652 ■ , 


22,652 ■ 


22,,652 


N for these data^ 


10,190 


45.0% 


6,606, 


2in 


6,102 


26.9 


5945 


26.2 , 


STUDENT FINANCING DATA. 


1 

$ ' 


t 


r 


I 


1 




,$ 


i 


Own savings 'or earnings > 


358.50 


23.5-^! 


618.29 


32.8' 


802.82 


32.1 


'814.87 


31.7 . 


Support of Family & Friends 


753.97 


49.4 


789.99. 


41.9 


1078.07 


43.0 


, 1066.66 


41.5 


Scholarships/Grants. 


254.17 


16.6 


306.41 


16.3 


385.26 


15.4 


426.81 


16.6 


Loans 


; 150.78 

1 


10.5 


171,31 


9.1 


238.72 


9.5 


264.10 


10.'3' 


TOTAL 


1,527.43 


.100.0 


1,885.99 


100.1 


2,504.87 


1 100.0 ■ 


2,572.12 


100.1 



■Remainder inclii.des k-s.tudents, non-response, part-time students, unclassified students ' 
or non-students and missing data; 



Table 4-1 



1972-73 Averaties 



ivg Amt i of 

Ho^ Source; $ Total Total. 

1 Own savings or earnings , 277.94 18,20 

2 College W-S 3i05 2.23 

3 flther earnings 46.52 3.05 

. TOTAL SAVINGS OR EARNINGS 358.50 23,47 , 

4 Parents 733.90 48,05 

5 Husband or wife ' 2,64 ,17 
fi Other relative 17.43 1.14 
SUPI'flliT Of fAHliy i fKlENOS 753.97 49,36 

• 7 BEOG . 34,16 2,24 

8 SEOG ' . ' 8.00 ,52 

9 Col Schol-Grant 67.04 4,39 

10 ROTC School. ' 8.82 ,58 

11 Nursing School ' 2.13 .14 ' 

12 HlthPrf Schol ■ .68 ,04 

13 State Schol 45.70 2.99 

14 Other Schol 48.22 3,16 

15 LEEP 1.03 ,07 

16 VAWDorSBP 7.94 .52 

17 Vetadiiiin ' ' 3.37 ,22 

18 Voc Rehab , 4'.56 ,30 

19 SS Benefits 22.53 1.48 , 
TOTAL SCIIOL-GWT ' 254.17 16.64 

20 FGSL 71.40 4,67 

21 State Loan ' 16.05 1.05 

22 lleg bank Loan 24.32 1.59 

23 HDSL . , '46.76 3.06 ^ 

24 ,111th Prof Loan .69 .04 

25 Nursing S Loan 1.56 .10 
KiiAL LOANS ■ 160.78 10.53' 

TOTAL 1527.43 - 



NLS Student financing Sources 
All Categories of Disaggregation 
1972-73, 1974-75, 1975-76 
(Full-Time Students) 



1973-74 Averages 





1975-76 AviM-ajieS . 


No^Source 


Av9 l^«t ; of 
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/lliit 
nVy r^llL 

nutfli 
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11 fifl • 
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D rarent.5 
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40,53 
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T.14 






SUPPORT OF mill \ F(l|tiiDS 


1078.07 43,0,4 


lUDO . DO 


dl dfi 


0 PtOb 




1.55 


DC, io 




9 . SlUu 


21.85 


.87 
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ju 101 bcnoi-O'ant 

\ 


l0p.'4 


4.02 


in/i 00 


d fill • 
4.U0 


IJ KUIL jCflOOl 


- 13.18 


.53 


^1? 11 


. .4/ 


u Nursing jcpi^oi 


3.32 


.13 


7 M(\ 

L.UU 


11 
ill 


li e C DanaF4K 


55,58 


2.22 


3J. 1 j 


7 \(i 


11 VAWU or J.Br/, 




.88 






11) vet mm 


11,30 


,45 




♦ ?D 


lb btdl6 bCilOl 


61.09 


2.44 


UJ. JU 


£.10 


1/ uiner jcdqi 


57.16 


2,28' 






TOT/IL SlHOL'BR/lf'i 


385,26 15.38 


fll 

no, 01 


Ifi J^Q 
ID. J!i 


18 FGSL 


78,98 


3,15 


Q/^ nil 


J.J'I 


19 State Loan 


24.65 


.90 




1 1-1 


20 Reg bank Lo^n 


„ 24,10 


.96 




1.17 


,21 NDSL 


67,12 


2.68 


65.01 


2,53 


■22 Nursing S m ■ 


4,'35' 


.17 


'^.89 


.19 


23 School-College 


11.53 


, .46, 


'13JB 


,52 


24 Relatives-friys 


14,90 


.59 


19.17 


'75 


25 Other Loan 


13,00 


,52 


15. J? 


.62 


TOTAL LOANS 


23nJ2 


9,53 


264.10 


1H7 


TOTAL, 


504,87 









Table W"3 
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tm First-Ilnie, Full-Time Student Financing 
i ■ Sources, Major Categories-, 1973-74 through 19/9-80 





■ 1973-1974 


■ 1974-1975 


1975-1976 


1976-1977 ^' 


, 1977-1978 


,. 1978-1979 


1170-19SO 


Total N in sample 


1,474,664 


1,538,474: 


1,459,985 


1,587,828 


, 1,576,465 


,■ 1,513,336 


1,695,746 


H for these data^ " 


35,405 , 


35,351 


J3,101 


. 38,726 , 


35,939 


3 


4',304 • 


, 3 


5via3 , , 


Finance Category 


r 

$ 


I- 


$ 






I 




% 


$ 


'I 


$ 


i 


■ i 


ft 


Own Savings/Earnings 


544.15 


28.7 ' 


554.91 


28.2 


523.26 


25.5 


557.13 


■•'25.4 


565.55' 


24.6' 


621.60 


20.2\ 


564.92 


18,8 


Support of Family/ ' 
Friends. ^ . 


808.78 


42.6 


868.31 


44.1 


898.79 


43.8 


930.81 




973.50 


42.1 


1525.41 


49.6 


i426.oe: 


47.6 


Schoiarships/Grants 


297.00 


15.6 


366.49- 


18.6 


. 424.22 , 


20.7, 


467.92 


21.4 


.511.42 


22;i . 


573.21 


18.6 


602.49 


20.1 


Loans - 


204. 4i 


10.8 


146.41 


7.4 


167.31 


8.1 


. 203.14 


9.3' 


223'.88 


9.7 


305.23 


9.9 


354.08 


11,8" 


.Other . / 


44.24 


,2.3 


33;05 


■ 1.7 


40.55 


2.'0 


30.76 


1.4 


37.12 


1.6 


52.78 ■ 


1.7 


51.08 


1.7 


TOIAl 

» 


1898.59 


100.0 


1969.16 


100.0 


2054.13 


100.0 


2189.76 


100.0 


2311.47 


100.0 


3078.23 


100,0 


2998.65 


ino.o 



Reitreseiits a 20X .unweighted sample of the national first-time, full-time higher education enrollment. ' Data are weighted values. 
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Figure C4-1 
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percent of all financing during the seven years.. The category that correspondingly 
lessens in importance is the category, own savings "and earnings, which notes a decline 
from about 28 percent of total financing in 1973-74 to less than 18 percent in 
1979-80. This source increases in importance as NLS students move through the 
sophomore, junior, and senior years. The percentage figures for Scholarships/Grants 
and Loans, .after 1973-74, are much more stable at around 18-20 percent for- the former 
and seven to eleven percent for the.latter. .In 1973-74 the CIRP survey did not ask 
the student for detailed information on scholarship/grant categories. It is suspected 
that this resulted in some understatement of scholarship and grant awards. Overall, 
the CIRP data suggest somewhat higher Scholarship/Grant percentages than do the NLS 
data. 

When the absolute dollar amounts are viewed,^ the/^CIRP freshmen are seen 'to 
continue to earn about the same amount over the se\^n years even though inflation cuts 
into the value of these dollars. In all other categories, absolute dollar values 
increase. This is especially true'-of support from family and friends. Indeed, it 
■would appear that the rising costs of college attendance are picked up mainly by the 
family, with some help from grants and scholarships and, in later years, help from 
loans. 

■• ■ ' / 

• The full disaggregation of CIRP data is in table C-4-4. Focusing on some of the 

key policy items, in T975-76 (a. common data year for CIRP and NLS) the average BEOG 

for the NLS students was only $52.18 (tab.le 4-4) compared to $167.89 for CIRP students 

(table C-4-4). The inference seems to be that freshmen starting college in 1975-76 

(CIRP survey) were better informed and possibly given a higher priority in BEOG 

allocations than NLS seniors. NLS seniors, on the other hand, exploited institutional 

and state, awards more fully and received greater social security benefits than did. . 

CIRP freshmen. Interestingly, total Scholarships/Grants are almost identical for the 
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CIRR First-Time, Full-Time Student Financing Sources 
A]] Categories of Disaggregation 





1973-1974 


1974-1975 


1975-1976 


1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 


1979-1980' 




35,405 , 


■ 35,352 


33,101 


38,726 


35,939 


. 34 ,304 
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Finance Category 
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$ . « 
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«> 




1 Part-Tiiiie Hork , , 




0,0 


/o 

/ 50.36 


0.0 


0 ' 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 . 


0.0 


124.44 


4.0 


114.17 


3.8 
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60,50 


3.2 


2.6 


41.04 


2.0 
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2.1 
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1.9 


17.46 


■U 


17.35 


0,6 


3 Part-Tiipe/Sunmer Work 


281.27 


14.8 


' 259.59 ■ 


13.2 


239.47 


11.7 


253.20 


11.6 


257.91 


11.2 
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0.0 


fl ■' 
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4 Other Savings 
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10.7 / 
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0 
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- Friend'i 


808.78 


' 42,6 ■• 


868.31 


44.1 


898.79 


930.81' 


42.5 


973,50 


42.1 


1525.41 


49.6 


1426.08 


47,6 


IIBEOG 


0 • / 


. 0,0 


117.62 


6.0. 
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8.2 


181.90 


8.3 
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8,6 
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6.4 
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9.0 


12SE0G 


0 ■', 


0,0 


23.14 


1.2 


26.64 


1.3' 
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i.4 


33.31 


1.4 
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1.1 


41.84 
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0 / 


0.0 
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4.0 
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3.8 
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3.2 
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'3,8 
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3.9 
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3.0 


14 Social Security 
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1.2' 
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0.5 
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U 
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0.5 
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0.3 
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0.3 


16GI Benefits-Self 
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■ 1.0 
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0.7 
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, 0.6 
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8.75 


0,3 
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0.4 


17 State Scholarsliips/ • 






























Grants 


'221,90 


11.7 


81.23 


4.1 


79.63 


3.9 


■79.63 


3.6 


87.22 


3.8 


105.55 


3.4 


97.54 


3.3 


leotlier I'rivate Grants 


; 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0, 


. 38.75 


1.8 


40.07 


1.7" 


50,96 


1.7 


43.67 


1.5, 


19Scliolarships/Grants' / 


297,00 


15.6 


356.49 


18^6 


424.22 


20.7 


467.92 


21.4 


■511.42 


22.1 


573.21 


18.6 


602.49 


20.1 


20FGSL 


153.19 


8.1 


63.29' 


3.2 
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3.5 


79.89 


3.6 


101.22 


4.4 


150.93 


4.9 
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9.9 
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11.8 


2'jOtlier ■ ■ ^ ■ 


44,24 


'2.3 


33.05 


1.7 


■ 40.55 


2.0 
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1.4 


37.12 


1.6 


52.78 


1.7 


51.08 


1.7 


26iom , ■ ' 


1898.59 


100.0 


1969.16 


100. D 


2054.13 


100.0 
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2311.47 


100.0 
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100.0 


2998.65 


100.0 



'Represents a 2051 unweighted sample of the national first-.time, full-time higher .education enrollment. Data are weighted values. , 



$0 values indicate that data were , not collected for these sources. 
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J two surveys in this year. Regarding loans, in 1975-76 the NLS students were heavier 
• borrowers than the CIRP freshmen in all comparable loan categories. 

Over the years, several, notable changes occurred in the detailed financing of 
CIRP freshmen (table C-4-4). There was great growth in BEOGs, whirTiribst other grant 
.and scholarship programs grew slowly when measured on a per student basis. It is 
especially noteworthy that the average award out of the institutions' own funds ' - 
increased only $10 between 1974-75 and 1979-80, and similar state awards grew by an 
' average of about $16-amounts clearly less than inflation. Obviously, these programs • 
grew only slightly faster than' enrollments , and the increasing costs of college \ 
attendance were' hardly offset at all by these aid programs. 

^ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . , ; ■ \ 

In the category of those who report some student financing by particular category \ 
P- ... of -support the NLS aata (table 4-4a) revealthat NLS full-time "aid recipients" (sea. 
note, table 4-4-a) do not differ importantly from all NLS ^'aid recipients" (table ' 
4-2a). This is because there are few part-time NLS students; therefore, the "all^aid 
recipient" category essentially is composed, of full-time "aid recipients." 

The comparable CIRP data for all students are presented in table C-4-4a. The 
stability in self-support reported in table C-4-3 is explained by a decline in. numbers 
of students who report f inancing...from this source: average self-support amounts 
increase by about $250 for those who report financing in this category. On the other • 
.hand, the number of those reporting some family/friend support is essentially the san^^ 
%, in 1979-80 as it was in 1973-74; average support is up almost $1,000.. BEOG recipients 
!:^ received an average of $582.10 in 1974-75 and $855,20 in 1979-80, but the number of ■ 
f-'-r'. : recipients grew from 6667 to 11^,320. The growth in average amounts awarcled through ■ 
^- ■ 'SEOG has been much less than the growth in awards granted by BEOG.' The number of -SEOG 
I.' ^ recipients has remained relatively constant. The number of college-awarded grants has 
grown modestly although award amounts have increased quite sharply. Turning to loans, 

ERIC . . ..:i::<.\kMkM 
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Table Ma . 

All NLS Aid Recipients* Financing Sources, '| 
Selected Categories of Disaggregation, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1975-76 
(Full-Time Students) 



1972-73 Averages 1973-74 Averages 1974-75 Averages 1975-76 Averages 



1 

f ■ 

i 


Avq. Amount 
JTotal 




Avq. Amount 
$ Total 


Avg. Amount 
N $ Total 


11 

N 


Avg. Amount 
5 Total 


M 


Total Own Savings /or Earnings 


621.79 


5751 


967.36 


4273 


1237.85 


3966 


1275.17 


3835 


Total Support from Friends 
and Relatives. ♦ 


1228.06 


6159 


1583.60 


3349 


- 

1897.97 


3502 


1984.95 . 


0100 


'BEOG 


661.95 


585 






694.88 


386 


741.12 


479 


SE06 . 


651.23 


135 






647.28 


254 


roc n 

586.5/ 




College Scholarships/Grants 


713.17 


977 






071 OC 

, 01 lM 


733 


AA^ AA 

886.20 


733 


State Scholarships 


568.19 


739 






641.60 ' 




686 29 


546 


Other Grants 


7nQ ft? 


1463 






1152.95 


907 




974 


Veterans-' Administration 


698.50 


49 ' 






1547.12, 


; 50 


■ 1706.66 




Social Security Benefits 


777.08 


■321 






■ 1270.63 


287 


1270.05 




Total Scholarships/Grants 


~ 796.94 


3247 ■ 


1061.25 


1987 


1179.12 


2094' 


• 1241.44 


2172 


FGSL 


• 1095.49 


. 672 






1187.58. 


425 


1289.82. 


412 : 


State Loans 


1004.74 


148 ■ 






1288.03 , 


113 


1339.36 


128 


. • NDSL ■ ' 


654.09 


199 






438.44 


i 593 


731.64 


573 


Other Loans 


, 10.88.74 


250 '■' 






1101.25 


393 




440 ■ 


Total Loans 


961.22 


1768 


1004.27 


; 1194 


1123.65 


il367' 


1188.65 


1370 



.Data tabled are for only those students who reported some support in the particular categories listed. 
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' CIRP Aid Recipients* Financing Sources for all Students 
Selected Financing Catetiories 
1973-7,4 through 1979-80 



> 




1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1975 


-llll 


Finance Cdlcyory \ 




Average 


N Average 


H Average 


N Average 


N Average 


N Average 


W 


Avcraim 


Own Saviii()s/[arniiig<; 


27,115 


702, 9l' 


25 516 


761.06 


23, ik 


748,47 


27,957 


776.79 


25,238 


81fi,95 


23,420 


919,47 


23,612 


946,71 


Support of Family/Friends 


97 ii;q 




28,950 


1106.67 


27, 15^ 


1153.46 


32,067 


1190.21 


29,126 


1278.41 


28,094 


1943.75 


28,178 


2086.00 


DEOG 


NA 


o^' 


5,667 


582.10 


6,826 


790.33 


6,144 


787.00 


8,262 


788.34 


7,617 


852.15 


11,320 


855.20 


S[OG 


NA 


0 • 


.1,622 


509.99 


1,895 


577.42 


2.387 


523.89 


2,632' 


532.77 


2,407 


575.13 


3,305 


572.32 


College Grants ? 


NA 


0 


6,667 


515.14 


5,842 


573,13 


5,818 


703,26 


6,509 


741.69 


6,682 


881.19 


6,358 


81.4.92 


State Scliolarsliips/Crants 


13,329 


666,95 


5,774 


"587.31 


5,449 


589,42 


6,307 


538,07 


6,241 


577,10 


6,402 


622.51 


6,545 


619,50 


Other Private Grants 


NA 


0 , 


NA 


0 


NA 


0 


3,485 


■ 521,U 


3,349 


535,75 


3,377 


624.67 


3,3B5' 


632.61 


Scholarships/Grants 


H,995 


755,21 


15,574 


855,61 


14,809 


995.84 


17,757 


1043.78 • 


17,542 


1091.09 


15,882 


1231,54 


18,137 


1302.35 


FGSL 


6,826 


936.31 


2,987 


921.92 , 


2,755 


1009.45 


,3,400 


1028.73 


3,473 


1134,95 


4,300 


1353,08 


6,235 


1491.83 


tIDSl 


NA 


0 


2,979 


■• 693.58 


3,404 


750.31 


3,744 


746.70 


3,509 


788.25 


3,586 


882.09 


3,965 


906,88 


Olhor Loans 


2,230, 


838.97 


1,887 


. 793,56 


1,653 


892.26 


■ li571 


951,55 


1,604 


962.37 


1,323 


1093.87 


1,459 


'l224,03 


.Loans 


8,242 


1006.69 


.7,121' 


901,08" 




961.60 


9,377 


978',81 


8,901 


1079. 54- „ 


9,325 


1277,13 


11,520 ■ 


1416.22 



• Oata tabled are for only those studeniis who reported some support in the particularisi^^oriesjisted. 

llat|i aj'ewefglUed values. 
^ fis are unweighted Ns for the 20K subsaniple of the CIRP sample. 

0 values indicate that data were not collected for these sources. NA = not applicable. 



the Guaranteed Student Loan P.rograin has experienced more than a doubling in recipients 
and an increase of some 52 percent in average amounts. 10 NDSLs have grown in number 
by about one-third and loan amounts have increased by a little less. Total number pf 
loan recipients is up by 41 percent and average amounts borrowed is up by the same 
amount. CleariyTr^any differences arfe noted when comparing a group of students 
followed over four years -(NLS J to separate groups of first-time, full-time freshmen 
(CIRP). 

Data for part-time students (NLS) are quite different (table 4-5 and figure 4-2), 
it was noted earlier that full-time students utilized parental support mo,st heavily. 
The situation is quite different for part-time students. After the first year, their 
major financing source by far was self-help. Indeed by-the fourth year of the survey, 
over three-fourths of all part-time student financing fell into this category. 
Conversely, other categories had declined. Family support had dropped from 43.1 
percent in the first year to 14.2 percent in the fourth; scholarships/grants had 
declined from 8.8 percent to 5.9 percent; and loans had dropped from 5.5 percent to 
2.8 percent. The decline in loans may indicate that part-time students are not as 
pressed financially as some analysts have claimed. It may indicate instead that these 
students findl it. difficult to. get loans. Another possibility is that part-time 
students aref.unwilling to borrow. 

Other observations are noteworthy for part-time students. The number of such . 
students nearly doubled between the first and fourth years. Total student financing 
had more than doubled. No doubt this reflects in part a heavier class load and 
therefore higher costs. As students grow older,c it would appear that they become more 
serious as part-time learners, or many who had been full-time students may change 
their status to part-time. 



Table4-5 

NLS Part-Time Student Financing Sources 
Hajor Cateqories 
1972-73 throuqh 1975-7fi 





1972 - 1973 


1973 - 


1974 


1974 


- 1975 


• 1975 - 1976 


ital N in Sample 


22,652 




22,652 


, 22,652 


22,652 


for This Sample 


634 




462 • 




649 




1170^ , ' 




I 




1 , 


I 


,^ \ 






Own Savings or 
Earnings 


192.21 


42.6, 


772.61 


7(1.1 


900.15 


70.4 


■ 895.80 77.1 . 


Support of Family/ 
Friends 


194.31 ' 


43.1 


192.79 


17.5 


245.08 


• 19.2 


165.23 14.2 


Scholarships/Grants 


. 39.63 


,8.8 


92.34 


8.4 


71.28 


5.6 


68.75 5.9 


Loans 


■ 24.75. 


5.5^ 


■ ^3.81 


4.0 


62.47 


4.9 


32.88 2.8 . 


TOTAL 


450.90 


99.9 


1101.54 


100.0 


,1278.98 


lOU 


1162.66 ,100.0 



After first year probably more serious study and more SCHs, so nore dollars spent. 



Figure 4-2 



NLS Student Financing Sources 
Part-Time Students, Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76' 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



Own Savings 
or Earnings 



0 « « 

• * * 

» p <» 



^ 0 

- • • 70,1% 



r » • 

e • 
r 0 4 

' 0 • 70.4% 



f « 

t ♦ t 

* ' 

• ^ 

# ? ' 



77.1% 



Support of 
Fami ly/ 
Friends 



Scholarships/ 
Grants 

Loans 




8.8% 



5% 




7. ^^.'S^ 



0 d 16 



(J 0 * 

r. 0 ir.2% 



0 9 



7W 




19.2% 




4.9% 



y fit * 



i' <t 



/V/V' 14.2% 

If ■ 

/ ■ J t 



2.8% 
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The detailed data (table 4-6) show that . part-time students receive very little in 
BEOG or any other grant aid, with other .scholarships providing the major sources of 
grant support overall for the thre^e years tabled. Also, loan amounts for the various 
loan programs' are small. In comparison to full-time students, part-time students 
begin college by financing roughly half as large a share of total expenses from 
scholarships and grants and this share gradually decreases. Essentially the same 
pattern prevails in the case of loans. Clearly, part-time students are much more on 
their own financially than are full-time students. Thus, the data appear to support 
the claim of those who insist that part-time students fail to be treated equitably 
under student aid policies although the issue is impossible to resolve with certainty 
in the absence of data as to financial need. Such claims did result, nevertheless, in 
major changes in the law as represented in the Education Amendments of 1980. 

Viewing the data for only those part-time students who r eport some student 
financing by particular support category . ■ one observes greatly increased reliance on 
the categories own savings. or earnings and support of family and friends (table 4-5a). 
Scholarship/grant amounts actually decrease although N's are small -especially in 
later years, suggesting that a few anomalous cases well may produce a data bias. 

One of the issues most fundamental to nationaland state student aid policies is 
the issue of student net price-that is the collegiate expenses paid, net of subsidies 
from others. The public-policy issue can be viewed in at least two ways: (1) for 
reasons of equity, prices should be set so that the respective benefit shares between 
society and the individual equal the respective cost shares or (2) prices should.be 
set so that students will consume higher education in amounts that optimize the return 
to society on its investment. 
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Table 4-5a , 

All NLS Aid Recipients* Financing Sources, 
Selected Categories of Disaggregation, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1975-76 

(Part-Time) 



'1972-73 Averages .1973-74 Averages 1974-75 Averages 1975-76 Averages, 





Avg. Amount 




Avg. Amount 




Avg. Amount 




Avg. Amount 






$ Total 


N 


$ Total 




^ lUial 


N ' 


i Tntfll 


N 


Own Savings or Earnings 


360.03 


336 


1214.2] 


301 


,1316.60 


449 


1454.74 


723 


^imnnrt of Faiiinv & Friends 


492.72 


241 


690.23 


r 

131 


1109.68* 


147 


937.38 


193 


BEOG 


375.82 


13 






645.66 


14 , 


625.44 


25 


SEOG 


426.28 


3 




• 


589.98 


10 


428.29 


9, 


• Colljege Scholarships/Grants 


434.84 


16 






622.28 


10 


696.87 


12 ; 


State Scholarships 
Other Grants 


1467.75 


2 






503.47 


6 


288.04 


8 


441.33 


29 






533.95 


55 




115 


Veterans' Administration 


120.00 


1 






841.74 


14 


514! 34 




Social Security Benefits 


615.43 


4 






1218.76 


3 


1449.55 




Total Scholarships/Grants 


1196.65 


55 


919.33 


50 


602.62 


85 


581.30 


152 


FGSL . 


1012.35 


12 






834.20 


15 


1179.38 


13 ■ 


State Loans 


423.14 


2 






1950.95 ■ 


3 


1346.22; 


3 


NDSL 


- 557.84 


5 ■ 






298.07 


17 


767. 9 i 


17 , ' 


Other Loans 


500.00 


1 






628.81 


23 


j 


, 25 


Total Loans 


796.38 


20 


891.35 


28 > 


830.17 


53 


925.37 


51 



* Data tabled are for only those students who reported some support in the. particular categories listed. 
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No^ SoLivce 


?\'vg Aint 
$ Total 


y. of 
Total 


1 Dwn savings or earnings 


140.45 


31.15 


2 Conot)oW-S 


9.39 


2.00 


3 Other earnings 


,42.36 


9.39 


fOlAL UWN SAVINGS OR EARNINGS 


192.21 


42.63 


4 Parents 


182.31 


40.43 


5" Husband or wife 


2.44 


.54 


6 Other relatit'e . 


9.56 


2.12 


SIII'Kilil Or FAMILY R FRIENDS 


194.31 


43.09 


7 IlLOG 


5,52 


1.22 


B SI:OG 


.86 


.19 


9 Col Schol-Grant 


7.54 


1.67 


10 ROTC Schol 


.00 


.00 


11 Nursing Schol 


.17 


.04 


12 ■ llUh Prf Schol 


.00 


.00 


13 Stnte Schol 


3.28 


.73 


A Other Schol 


6.46 


1.43 


15 ' LEEP 


2.27 


.50 


16 VAWD or SAP 


7.14 


■ 1.58 


17 Vet Admin 


,10 


.02 


18 Voc Rehab 


1.91 


.42 


19 SS Benefits 


■4.38 


.97 


TOrAL SCIIOL-GdANT 


.39.63 


8.79 


20. rGSL 


18.31 


4.06 


21 5tate Loan 


. 2.29 


.51 


22 Rug Bank Loan . 


.67 


.15 


23 ..NOSL 


3.48 


.77 


24 Ml th Prof Loan 


.00 


■ .00 


25 " nursing S Loan 


.00 


.00 


TOIAL LOANS • 


24.75 


5.4.9 


TOTAL . .. 


450.90 





Table 4-6 

NLS Part-Tifiio Stmlont Financing Sources 
All Catenories of flisannronation 
1972-73. 1973-74, and 1075-76 



1973-74 Avoranes 



No. Source 

1 Own savings or nairninqs 

2 H-S or Coon Fd 

3 TA or RA 

4 Other earnings 

TOTAL OWN SAVINGS OR EARNINGS 

5 Parents 

6 Husband or wife 
T Relatives-Friends 

SUPPORT OF FAMILY i FRIENDS 



B 
9 

in 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



BEOn 
SEOR 

Col Schol-Grant 
ROTC Schol 
Nursing Schol 
SS Benefits 
Vawd or SBP 
Vet Admin 
State Schol 
Other Schol 



TOTAL SCHOL-GRANT 
18 ^ FnSL 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2^ 
25 



State Loan 
Reg Bank Loan 
ND5L 

Nursing S Loan 
School-College 
Relatives-Friends 
Other Loan 



in7fl-7'') 

Ayeranes _ _ 

Avo Afnf " nf 
<; Total Total 



TOTAL LOANS 
TOTAL 



407.15 
?.3B 

4R/i.gn 
Qno.15 
20?. 

31. SB 
10,91 

245, nn 

10.% 

.no 

,nn 

4.64 

i.7n 

13.20 
3.67 
21, 4n 
n,?.n 
iB,7n 

Q,fil 
?,35 
13. B? 

■ 2.fi7 , 
2,R1 
4,R1 

6?. ^7 

I27n,q« 



31. Bl 

,H 

,in 

17.02 
70. 3R 
15.n/l 
?.47 
,B5 
19,lfi 
. M 
.76 

■ .00 

,fin 

.3G 
1,03 

,?n 

1,68 
5,57 
1.46 
,7f^ 
.7^ 
1,06 
,2V 
,22 
.18 
.OR 



Avornnn_\ 

"Avn AinV * of 

LIpMI Mil 

107,1? 14. )G 

0.41 .81 

12. 1ft l.fi7 

475. nn 41,1)0 

Wi.no 77. OB 
117.06" 11,^6 
21.46 1;RS 
5,02 ,51 
16'>,23 14. ?1 
,"1 

.no 
,ni 
.67 
.06 

i.n 

,16 

1,10 
,?'> 

,6a 

,01 
,15 
.16 
,11 
?.R1 



n.fi6 
1,:^4 
6,4n 
.00 
.11 
■ 7,R0 
,67 

n.i^ 

1,R0 
95. ns 
6n,)6 ' 
* n,71 

2,08 

hm 

' ,14 

' i..n9 

1,46 

v.,m 
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There is much debate in the literature whether equity exists between' society and 
the individual. Who benefits from higher education and who pays? 11 Are students 
paying a fair share of their collegiate expenses? Does vertical equity (equity among 
persons of different financial means) exist? Does horizontal equity (equity among 
persons of similar financial means) exist? 

Or, viewed from the second perspective, does the present distribution of costs 
result in over- or under-consumption of higher education? This is a most difficult 
issue, for it extends far beyond whether the number of trained professionals is 
adequate to society's needs. Optimum higher-education consumption must consider such • 
benefits as a better educated electorate and the nurture of desired social values. 

It appears self-evident that judgment on the share of higher education expenses 
that society and the individual should bear is at least partially a function of 
personal values. Further, from the standpoint of equity, benefit shares cannot really 
be estimated accurately, nor can the optimum level of higher-education consumption be 
specified. Clearly, such determinations should extend beyond manpower needs, but how 
far and for whom? The data in table 4-6a and C-4-5a will be us>!fr/ when policymakers 
have established target shares of society's and individual's costs./ If it were 
decided, for example, that society and the individual should share equally in meeting 
the financial burdens of higher education, then student assistance could be adjusted 
to implement this decision. 

.The data in tables 4-6a and C-4-6a are presented in two forms because 
specification of the decisionmaking unit is itself open to debate. Method A considers 
the decisionmaking unit to be the student and family. This method is consistent with 
. law, which' is based upon the assumption that except for truly independent students, 
paying for higher education is a shared responsibility of students and parents or 
spouse. Method B takes the more narrow perspective tnat net prices should be confined 



Table 1-6a 

Met Price Paid by All NLS Students 
According to Two Calculation Methods 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



Method A 
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1972-73 ! 

^m^M.,. ,. i, ■ 


, 1973-74 


1 ■ ' . 
1974-75 1975-76 


— — 

Self and Family 
Support (Student 


Own Earnings or 
Savings 


\ 

318.66 ; 


627.12 ^" 


812.22 842.61 


mi iricei 


Support of Family 
or Friends 


720.67 ' 


714.73 ' 


» 

998.83 ' 1048.68 




Uhsubsidized 
Loan Amount 


113.35 


94.90 


134.27 ■ 186.48 




Total 


1182.68 (80.B« , 


1436.75 {mt 


) 1945.32 (81.5%) 2077.76 (82.0%) 


Public Support 


Scholarships/ 
Grants 


r 

241.39 


281.54 • 


. 355.02 391.26 




Subsidized . 
Loan Amount 


39.32 


67.45 


87.35 63.33 




Total 


280.71 (19.2^1 


348.99 (19.6% 


) 442.37 (18.5%) 454.59 (18.0%), 


Method 1 • - 


Student Net Price 




462.01 (31.61S) 


722.02 (40.4% 


) * 946.49 (39.6%) ' 1029.08 (40.6%) 


Public Support 




1001.38 (68.41S) 


1063.72 (59.6%) i 1441.20 (60.4t) 1503.27 (59.4%) 



.NOTE: Method A assumes that the decision-making unit# policy purposes is the stud , 
whereas Method B assumes that this unit is only the student. The former; conforms "to dependent student 
status and the latter to independent status. 



See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. 
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lable C-1-6a 



Net Prfce Paid by CIRP Students 
' According to Two Calculation Hethods 
' 1973-7.4 through 1979-8Q 



Method A 




Hethod B 



Student Net Price 
Public Support 


644.86 ' 

M 

1209.i^' 
(63.7^*) ■ 


■618'.61 
j(31.45;) 

1317.31, 
'(66.9:1 


. 620.30 

1393.29 
. (67.85;) 


647.21 
(29.6^) 

1511.77^ 
(69.01) 


662.34 
(28.7?;) 

1612.01 
' (69.71) 


736,68 
(23,9^5) 

228B.7J 
(74.4:;) 


682.53 
(22.8-) 

2264.68' 
(75.5-1 


Other 


( 2,35;) 


( in] 


( 2.0;;) 


( 1.41) 


( 1.6%) 


( 1.7^) 


ilT) 



■',0'TE- Method A assumes that the decision-iaking unit for policy purposesjs the student f .tii^^/ 

Sereas Hethod B assumes that this unit is only the student. The fonner conforms to dependent student . 
status and the"latter to independent status. ^ _ ' ■ 

See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. , /' . 
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to students, and that the important issue is the amount students must contribute from 
their own means. The former method appears to be most consistent with present public 
policy, but Method B is included in recognition that viewpoints vary. 

Both methods show little change in net price share distributions over a period of 
•time for the NLS students, taken as a whole. (See the section entitled "Analysis 
Plan" and appendix C for discussion of net price calculation-especially loan cost 
allocations to students and to governments.) When students and their families are 

considered (Method -A), -the private share is-seen to -range-between 80.4^ and 

82.0 percent. When the student alone is considered (Method B), the private share 
ranges between 39.6 percent and 40.5 percent except for the freshman year. Regardless 
of the basis for calculation, net price shares between the individual (private) and 
society (public) are quite stable: cost increases are shared fairly equally between 
society and the individual. These observations reflect the study of one group. for^^ = 
four years. 

When first-time, full-time students (CIRP) are compared over a period of time, 
however, another pattern emerges (table C-4-6a). It soon becomes clear that the 
student's share of total e^cpenses is decreasing under both Methods A. and B. .Not only 
is the CIRP student's net price share lower than that of the NLS student's, but it has 
dropped considerably in the last several years. Under Method B, the CIRP student's 
share of - total expenses has declined from 34.0 percent in 1973-74 to 22.8 percent in 
1979-80. Under Method A the decline is a lesser 5.3 percentage points. There are two 
reasons for these declines: CIRP students have not increased their own savings and 
earnings and government's share of loan subsidies'has grown as interest rates have 

.increased. • , 

s - ...... 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The average total dollar amounts per student obtained from the NLS student 
financing data for 1972-73 are surprisingly small, but thereafter seem to become more 
consistent with the estimates of other agencies. In 1972-73 the College Scholarship 
Service (CSS) estimated total college expenses ranged from $1,635 for a commuter 
student at -a public community college to $3,180 for a resident student at a privaie 
four-year school. Even the lowest figure; is less than the average of $1,463 for all 

students or $1,527 for full-time students as revealed by the NLS. In 1975-76 the 

comparable all-student and f ul 1-time ,NLS figures were $2,532 and $2,572 whereas the 
CIRP average was $2,054.13; the range of CSS estimates, which are provided by the 
institutions, are $2,058 to $4,391. Given the preponderance of enrol Imentsi n lower 
priced institutions ^but the counterbalancing preponderance of fourth-year NLS students 
in more expensive-four-year colleges, the NLS data appear to be somewhat low. (It 
must be remember^ed that the NLS students are one cohort only, whereas CSS data are for 
all students:]'^- CIRP values appear low too, reflecting that institutional estimates 
are a good deal higher than student estimates. It would appear that the concern 
expressed/about the high costs of higher educatidtj may be exaggerated. 

The^ NLS data show that full-time students finance their education mostly through 
famil/and friends although self-help replaces a portion of family support after the 
freshdan year. The CIRP data show increasing reliance by freshmen upon family and 
friends and reduced reliance upon self-help. Grant and loan aid is relatively smal 1, 
averaging about 15 percent and: 10 percent, respectively, for each of the four years of 
NLS; comparable CIRP values fluctuate aroun(^ 18-20 [jercent and 7-11 percent,^ 
respectively. Total amounts financed, jump between the sophomore and junior years of 
NLS, probably reflecting the decline in the portion of the NLS sample attending less 
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qvpo»c-iwo mmmnnity rniipygs. For CIRP fres hiTien the increase is $1,100 and is almost 
60" percent over the seven years, or just slightly less than inflation.. 

Though the NLS part-time student sample is small, data for these students reveal 
quite a distinctive pattern. Here, after the freshman year, self-help is by far the 
major financing source. Family support declines from a begining 43.1 percent of total,: 
financing to 14.2 percent by the fourth year. Scholarships, grants, and loans decline 
over the four years, as well, so that by the fourth year. the combined percentage from^ 
these two sources is only 8.7 percent. 

There is. support for those who have maintained that part-time students fail to 
receive an equitable share of student aid although, of course, the question of 
financial need is not addressed by these data. Finally, one might conclude that for 
all students sampled, the role of government in student financing did not increase 
limportantly between 1972 and .1976; . however, for the CIRP freshmen, the increasing role 
of family/friend support was almost matched by combined scholarship/grant and loan 
assistance. 

Interpretation of the net price data c^n be done only from some policy 
..perspective. Is "the. 80 percent of expenditures paid by NLS students and their 
fami lies too^h or' too T^w?^^^^r paid by the NLS student (only 

■ 22.8 percent for CIRP fresh-nen in 1979-80) consistent or inconsistent with some policy 
•guideline? From scattered literature and policy statements ' one gains the impression , 
that the shares paid by NLS students and their famil ies are higher than expected or 
desired although this conclusion is ncit universally accepted. 

. ■ Disaggregated Findings 

By -S ex - . - ■ , 

■ ■ ' • ■ , ' ' ■ . , , .• ' ' . ' ■ '52 . 



After starting about even in the freshman year, NLS- males finance a greater total 
dollar amount for higher educ4^ion than do females ;(£ee table 4-7). For, full-time 
students, nale financing wunts to $2,045.62 compared ♦•.o $1,715.49 for females in the 
sophomore yf-ir. By the senior year the. gap is still almost $260. For part-time 
students, whc number only in the few hundreds, the pattern persists and the gap 
expands to roughly $400 by the junior and senior years. Male part-time students 
finance over 40 percent more than do female part-time students. Probably a major ■• 
explanation for these total dollar differences is the fact that men attend more 
expensive institutions , and they may register for more credits. 

Thg CIRP data -show much less disparity in total amounts financed 'by sex (table 
C-4-7). The male-female financing gap averages less than' $100 for the seven years and 
is never more than $130. As in the NLS data, however, males do finance more than 
females . 

When viewing sources of financial support, one observes that both NLS and CIRP . ; 
males self-finance a substantially greater dol.lar. amount than do females (tables 4-7 
and C-4-7 and figures 4-3 and C-4-3). The gap is considerably, greater for (NLS)... 
part-time than full-time students. On the other hand, females enjoy considerably, more., 
support from family or friends than do males, whether full- or part-time. Full-time - 
male students receive slightly larger grant/scholarship awards than do comparable ■ 
fema.les (both NLS and CIRP except for 1979-80), whereas for NLS part-time students the 
pattern varies by year. . Considering loans, NLS full-time male, studerj^ts borrow less 
than NLS full-time female students, and again the pattern for p.art-time students is 
mixed by year, with females borrowing more i n the- first two years and males borrowing : 
more thereafter. From CIRP, females borrowed more in;,theearlier years, but generally 
less in later years, perhaps signaling a, trend. , . , 
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, _ ' Tabled? 

HLS Student Financing Sources, by Sex 
Major Financing Cateoories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 ' 
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M 
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M 


c 

r 
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M 
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H 


F 


H . 


F ,. 


T' 




Own SaviiKjr. '^^ 


429.60 


286.8/ 


28.1 


18.8 




443.19 


38.3 


.25.8 


973.35 


606.04 


37. '4 


25.3 


969.52 


631.53 


36.0 


26.0 


or uiiniiys 


FT 


249,58 


134.87 


53.0 


31,3 




622,27 


78.2 


61.4 


1166.95 


623.26 ' 


78.3 


rn n 

58.8 


1055.22 


679,60 


70 A 




Support of Family 
or I'rleiitis 


FT 


698,26 


J10.3B 


45.6' 


53.2 


766.45 


' 814.96 


37.5 


47,5 


1010.26 


1156.26 


38.8 


48,3 


1020.65 


1121.35 


37.9 


46.1 • 


PT ■ 


161.50 


.227,11 


34.4 


52.7 


159.00 


220.12 


13;6 


21.7 


169.30 


323,73 


11,4 


30.5 


.125.96 


214.34 


9.5 


22.8 


Scholarships/ 


FT 


259.45 


248.97 


16,9 


,16.3 


331.27 


280,01 


, 16.2 


16.3 


395.71 


373.28 


15.2 


15.6 


"437.87 


411.49 


16.3 


16.9 


Grants 


PT ■ 


- 39.24 


40.02 


' 8.3 


9.3 


. 55.54 


.124.96 


4.8 


12.3 


- 80.02 


62.22. 


5.4 


5.9 


97,71 


32.39 


7.4 


3.4 




FT 


143.88 


177.94 


9.4 


1L7 


165.'64 


177.33 


B.O 


10.4 


221.23 


258.94' 


^ 8.6 ■ 


10.8 


262.06- 


266:49 


"9.8 


,11.0: 


Loans 


PT 


' 20.19 


29.30 


Tf 


6.7 


/ 

■/39,65 

/, 




' 3.4 


•.4,6 


73.19 


51.34 


4,9 


4.8 


: 47,32 


15.33 


3.5 


1.6 




FT 


1531.20 


1524.16 


100.0 


100.^ 


/..■■ 
2046.62 


1715.49 


100.0 
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100.0 


2600,57 


2394.'52 


100.0 


100.0 


2690.11 


2430.85 


100.0. 


100.0 


TOWL . 


PT'. 


470.51 

. 


431.29 


100.0 


100'. 0 


1166,47 


1014.05 


looio 


100.0 


1489.45 


1060.55 


100.0- 


100.0 


,1326.21 

/ 

M 

J p 


941.66, 


loo.d 


100',0 



! Ml ; , ' 



Table C-W 



CIRP First-Hnie, Full-I1me Student Financing Sources, 
By: Sex, Major Categories, 19J3-74 through 19J9-80 



1 

fl for these data 


\m-m ' 


1974-1975 


1975-1976 


1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 


1979-lW 


H 


F ■ 


H 


F 


H 


F 


H 


F 




F . 


H 


F 


H 

17,331 


■r 

17,1150 


' 18,310 


17,095 


17,987 


17,365 


. 16,608 


16,493 


19,367 


19,359 


17,427 


18,514 


16,637 


17,667 


Finance Category 


■ 1 


. ^ 


$ 


t 


■ $ 


% 


■ J 


I 


$ 


^. 




5; 




Own Savings/Earnings 


H 


646,42 


Jj.^ 




11 1 






'KIR in 






27 3 

LI t J 


702 07 

/ULtur 


22 6 

Lb ■ U 


629.32 


20.6 




F, 


432.39 


TO /I 


M/.JJ 


CH,C 


Jim 09 


91 7 




n fl 


flft? ill 




J*TJt1U 


17 fl 


'503 36 


17 1 


SiiuDflrt'of Familv/ 

vUl'k'UI \ V' 1 Willi 1 11 


H 


721.88 


.37.1 


799.64 


39.9 


o2i:.51 


in 1 


ADO EC 
boil.Dl) 


ii.l 


Oil 










/IS \ 


Friends 


f 


903,74 


49.0 


,943.78 


48.8 


984.02 


'48.4 


974.68 


45.6 


1015,46 


45,2 


1598:44 


52,3 


■1469,02 


49.8 


Sciiularstiips/Grants 


H 


321.83 


16.5 


381.41 


19.0 


427.55 


20,6 


■ 472.46 


21.1 


512,98 


21.6 


578.48 


18.7' 


601.36 


19.7 




F 


^269.86 


14.6 


350.08 


18,1 


420.50 


20.7 


463,09 . 


21.7 


,509,'84 


,22.7 


■ 568.22 


18:6 ■ 


603,58 . 


20.5 


Loans 




195.41, 


10,0 


142.50 




166.35 


8.0 


204.24 


9.1. 


237.59.' 


10.0 , 


302.78 


9.8 


367.09 


12.0 




F 


214.29 


11.6 


160.70 


7.8 


168.38 


.8.3 , 


201.97, 


9.5 


210.04 


, 9.3 


307,55. 


10.1 


341,64 


11.6 


Qlkr 


H 


6i,37 


3.2 


, ,44.83 


, ,2.2 


59.66 


2.9 


36.48 


1.6 , 


. 45.18 




60.54 


2.2 


69,38 


2.3' 




F 


' 25^52 


■ 1.4 


20,10 


i.o' 


;-19,20 ■ 


o!9 


■ 24.69 ■ 


1.2 . 


28,98 


: 1.3 


. 37.87 


1.2 


33!5I1 


1,1 


mii. ■■: 


H 


1946.90, 


100.0 


2002.96 


100,0 


2073.11 


100.0 


2241,02 


100.0 


2375.54 


100.0 


3100.12 


100,0 


3048.32 


100.0 




F 1845. 80; 


lOO'.O 


1932.00 


100.0, 


2032.92 


■100.0 


2135.26 


100.0 


2246.75 


100.0 


3057.53 


100.0 


2951,18 ' 


.100.0 



'Represents a M unweighted sample of the iiational first-time, full-time higher education enrollment. Data. are weighted values. 



, Figure 4-3 

NLS Full-Time Student Financing Sources, by Sex 
Major Financing Categories, 1972-73 through 1975-76 
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Support of 
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Figure C4-3 



CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973—79 Averages by Sex 



Mole 



Fomalo 



Percent of Total Student Income 















* /// 




















Source of Student Income 



The shares of total financing borne by .each financing category likewise vary .by 
sex. The major share differences are noted in the first two categories in tables 4-7 
and C-4-7: full-time NLS men finance about 10 percent more of their college expenses 
through savings and earnings than do women, and the reverse essentially is true when 
one views the family/friend support category. For CIRP freshmen, the gap has been 
reduced in both categories. The other notable difference is that NLS full-time women 
finance about 2 percent more of their education through loans; this difference has 
disappeared in the CIRP data over time. 

Examination of NLS student aid subcategories (table 4-7a) reveals that, on the 
average, full-time women receive larger amounts from BEOGs, SEOGs, and state 
scholarships than do males, whereas full-time male students receive larger 
institutional grants. For part-time students the grant/scholarship data are mixed. 
Regarding loans, full-time male students assume larger FGSLs and full-time women 
students assume larger lower- interest-rate NDSLs. On balance from NLS, it would . 
appear that 'females fare considerably better under student aid programs than do men, 
ih-that the form of aid received is the more desirable grant or low-interest loan. 

The patterns are less clear when CIRP subcategories are considered (table 
C-4-7a). Although CIRP women receive larger BEOGs, the advantage does not hold for 
SEOGs and state scholarships and grants. Men do realize larger institutional 
.Scholarship/Grant support and the loan patterns discerned from NLS do seem, however, 
to be consistent with CIRP. Considering both surveys, women probably have only a 
slight edge over men in regard to the form of grants and loans received. 

It is, therefore,. not surprising that NLS student net prices vary only si ightly 
under Method A calculations (the student and family are considered to be the 
decisionmaking unit), but vary considerably under Method B calculations (the student 
is considered the decisionmaking unit). (See table 4-7b.) Under Method B, men are 
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Table 4-7a 

NLS Student Financing Sources, by Sex 
Selected Financing Categories, 1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 



' FT I 5048 



PT I 313 



5138 



1974-75 



TT 



3251 
233E 



M 



3004 
13231 



1975-76| 



■^PT 



3217 



656 



M 



2865:i 



546a 



3E0G 


FT 
PT 


30.44 
4.44 


37.93 ■ 
6.61 


36.54 
13.42 


43.23 
8.42 . 


45.93 
13.45 


62.24| 
6. 9 It 


SEOG 


FT 
PT 


6.57 
1.35 


9.45 
.36 


18.13 
8.59 


26.66 
10.86 


16.78 
3.70 


■ ■ ■ ■mM 

28.681 
2 69 


Gollege Schol/ 


FT 


71.84 


62.24 


113.63 


86.21 


117.18 


88. 6& 




PT 


2.27 


12.81 


8.25 


4.66 • 


11.77 


.94 


State 


FT 


42.65 


48.81 


56.93 


68.35 


60.01 


68 .5i 


Scholarship 


PT 


.00 


6.57 


1.08 


6.36 


2.34 


' :l|M 


FGSL 


FT 
PT 


70.22 ■ 
12.27 


72.62 
24.34 


85.28 
20.83 


73.90 
16.47 


91.91 
20.11 


80. 3| 

:>3;il 


State Loan 


FT 
PT 


12.-72 
4.58 


19.42 
.00 


24.00 
18.86 


26.94 
.00 


29.45 
3.46 


.28.-3| 


NDSL 


FT - 
PT 


42.80 
3.34 


50.80 
3.62 


55.73 
18.41 


81.63 
8.44 


57.50 
12.68 


73.7.7J 

.2. oil 


Other ' . 


FT 


107.96 


90.53 ^ 


^ — 179.73 


157.85 


210.44 i 


172:00] 


iSrants 


PT 


31.18 


13.67/'. 


50.83 


34.06 


71.68 ' 


22.14; 

■ mmmmm 


Other 


FT 


18.14 


35.10 


58.58 


82.88 


84.87 




Loans 


PT 


.00 

1 


1.34 

1 


15.16 


27.09 


11.38 




* ■ ■ ••• ■ 

iS;-",-: -.' ■. . ■ ■ 
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lableC.4.7a 

' CIRP First-Time, Full-Tinie Student Financing Sources, 
, Oy Sex, Selected Categories,, 19/3-7^ tlirough 1979-80 





1973-71 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


197 


).||0 


„1 


18310 


17095 


■17987 


17365 


16608 


16493 


19367 


19359 


17425 


18514 


16637 


17667 


17333 


17850 


Finance Category 


Ave 
Hale 


rage 
Female 


Average 
Hale Female 


jAverage 
Hale Female 


Average 
Halii Fejiale 


Ave'^age 
Hale Female 


Average 
Hale Female 


Averaqc ' 
Halo Female 


litur. 




JO ■ 


tlZ3,03 $111.67 


$164,20 $171.99 


$178.26 $185.77 


$189.80 $210,16 


$191.91 $204.75 


$256.78 $282,78 


SEW 


0 


0 


23, 15' 


23,13 


25,68 


27.71 


28,71 


31.11 


33.12 


33.50 


33.83 


33.63 


42.84 


, 40,89 


Cdlleqc Scholarships/Grants 


0 


0^ 


76.59 


82,49 


75.59 


80.83 


73.35 


67,71 


94.25 


83,27 


126,67, 


111.13 


91.21 


07,91 


State Scholarships/Grants 


228.80 


2H,35 


84.86 


77,24 


75.11 


84,69 


77.86 


81. Sf 


86.27 


88.17 


105,83 


105,29 


4,04 


9:'.06 


TGSI. , 


H8.93 


157.86 


. 63.78 


62,74 


81.39 


60,97 


83.49 . 76.07 


117.99 


84,28 


l"5!.63 


,146.50 


216.07 


18'JR 


HDSL 

Ottier Grants 


0 

93.03 


0 

55.51 


,43.18 
73.78 


47.33 
55,55 


49.79 
86.98 


63,71 
55.27 


58.58 
114.28 


59.16 
97.00 


56.51 
109.55 


57.39 
94.74 


70,02 
120,24 


.77.99 
113.42 


68.48 
112,49 


75.18 
94.94 


Other loans, 


46,48 


56.43 


35.54 


40,64' 


35,17 


43.70 


62.17 


66.74 


63.09 


68,36 


77.14 


■,8k07 


B2,55 


81, fill ' 



Represents a 20:1 unweighted sample of the national first-time, full-time higher education enrollment. Data are weighted values. 

) 

0 values indicate that dista were not collected for these sources. 



Table 4-76 



NeL Prle:e Pald'by l-'ull-Tlme Nf.S Ktudonls, by Sex 
According to Two Calculation Methods 
(Percentages) 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



' Mejhod A 



Self and Family 
Support (Student 
; Net Br ice) 



Own Earnings 
or Savings 

Support of Family 
or Friends 

Unsubsidized Loan 
Amount 

TOTAL 



M 
F 

M 
F 

M 
F 

M 
F 



1972-73 



Pub I ic 
■Support 



28.1 
18.8 

A5.6 
53.2 

7.0 
8.7 

80.7 
80.7 



1973-7A 



38.3 
25.8 

37.5 
A7.5 

A. 7 
6,1 

80.5 
79.4 



Schalarships/ 
Grants 


M 
F 


16.9 
16.3 


16,2 
16,3 


Subsidized Loan 




2. A 
3.0 


3.3 

A. 3. 


Amount 


F 


TOTAL 


M 

F 


19.3 
19.3 


19.5 
20.7 



Method B 




-Student Net Price 
Public Siipp)^rt 



M 


35.1 


F 


27.5 


M 


64.9 


F 


72.5 



43.0 
31.8 

57.0 
68.2 



1974-75 



37.4 
25.3 

38.3 
48.3 

5.2 
6.5 

80.4 
80.1 



15.2 
15.6 

3.4 
4.3 

18.6 
19.9 



43.1 
31 .8 

56.9 
68.2 



1975-76 



36.0 
26.0 

37.9 
46.1 

7.3 
8.2 

81.2 
80. 3 



16.3 
16.9 

2.5 
2.8 

18.8 
19.7 



43.3 
34.2 

56.7 
65.8 



HndependeiU status. • • | - 

see Anaivsis .M.,„ section for Llculation of loan subsidies. For tUi, disaeeregation esri.ates were based upon 
loan relaLionships identified for all students. 
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seen to be responsible for from eight to nine percent more f their collegiate 
expenses than are women. Except for the freshman year, public support under Method B 
is about 57 percent of expenditures for men and about 66-68 percent for women; under 
Method A, public support is about 20 percent for both sexes. 

Most of the net price data from CIRP (table C-4-7b) are consistent with those of 
NLS. The CIRP data do show, however,, a slight narrowing of the male-female net price 
gap (Method B) and a substantially reduced net price over a period of time for both 
sexes so that under Method B public support is roughly 75 percent by 1979-80. 



The final table for this disaggregation presents the student financing averages 
for only those students who report some (other than zero) financing by a partic ular 
category . For full-time male NLS students reporting some financing from their own 
savings or earnings, in 1972-73 the average reported was $69U.27 (tabl« 4-7c); for ar[ 
male full-time students (table 4-7) the average was $429o60. Mo'St nPteworthy for the 
NLS disaggregation by sex, male scholarship/grant, recipients --eceive so., i $200 more, 
on average, than do female recipients; and they borrow somewhat vnore es well. For the 
scholarships/grants, the explanation is found primarily in institutional 
scholarships/grants; for loans, no clear explanation exists. Comparable CIRP dat,?^ 
(table C-4-7C) show that male recipients self-finance about S2U0 more than females and 
receive on average about $100 less from f,ami ly/friends; BEOGs are about equal, as are 
SEOGs and state awards, whereas males receive about $100 more in av >rage grants. 
Overall, males have about a $100 advantage in the Scholarship/Grants .c?.tt.gory. Males 
also borrow about $50 more on the average. 

3y Race ' . 



In /all four years of the NLS, white students finance a larger total dollar 
expenditure for college than do other ethnic groups (table 4-8). This may reflect in 
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Tiible Mh ■ 

Net Prlc "iiid liy CHIP Students, 
Ily iifx Accordli!'! i,o Iwo Calculation Helhoils 
m-n tlirougli IfUS-BO 



Mliod A ' 





19/J-/'i 
Hale rewlc 


Hale Female 


v)i>lo 
Hale Female 


lfl7fi.77 
iJlv'll 

Hale Female 


■I177.7H 
Halo Female 


l'J7ll-79 

llalo / Ftwli' 




liJ79-lin' 
llilo Fcniilo 

20.6 17,1 
4V,3 ,41.R ■ 
4,(1 1,8 
69.9 '70.7 

ii'),7 ?n,5 

R,Q 7.11 
?7.? 2R.7 

2,3 1,1 


l)i>ir (liiil Idiiilly Sij{]|)ort 
(SliiiloiiLllcl Price) . ' 

[k\ SiiviiHjs/tarniiKjs 

5u|)|)i)rl or riiiiilly/FridfiJs 

IliisiibsldizL'il loiin Ainounls 


33.2 23.4 
37.1 49,0 
5,fl 6.0 

75.3 70. 2 


31,7 24.2 
39.9 4B,8 
3.1 3,4 
74.7 76,4 


28.8 21,7 
39.7 48.4 
4,6 4,8 
73,1 74.9 


28,5, 22,0 
39,7 45,6 
4,0 4,2 
72,2' 71.8 


27,3 21.5 
39,2 45,2 
. 4,3 4.0 
70,8, 70.7 


1 ■ 

22,6 17,8 
46/7 ■ 52,3' 
i.7 , 3,B 
U 73,9 


Public Supi'orl . : 
5cli()tiirslii|)S/Grdnts . 
Sulisidi/ed Im Pmmi 
(uUl 


16,5 14.6 
.5,0 5,8 
21,5 20,4 


19,0- 18,1 
4.0 , 4,4 
23.0 22,5 , 


20,6 20,7 
3,4 '',3.5 
24.0 24,2 


21,1' 21,7 
5.1 '5,3' 
26.2 27,0 


21,6 ■ 22.7/ 

5,7 5,3' 

/ 

27.3 28(0 
/ - 


18.7 18,6 

6.1 6,3 .., 

24.8 24,9 

2.2 1.2 


OlIlfT ' 


3,2 1.4 


2,3 1.0 


2.9 .9 


1.6 1,2 


1,9 /,1,3 




HelliodB 




SludiMil (let h-ice 
Public Support 


30.2 29,2 
5B.6 69,4 
3.2 1,4 


34.8 27,6 

62.9 71 : 
2.3 1,! 


33,4 26.5 
63,7 72.6 
, 2.9 .9 


■I 

■32,5 26:2 
65,9 72.6 
1,6 1.2 


31,6 26.5 
66,5 73:2 
1,9 1.3 


26.3 2i,6 ■ 
71.5 77.2 
2,,' 1.2 


24,6 20.9 
73.0 78,1 
2.3 1.1 



tlOll: ■ Holhod A assumes that the decislon-iaMog unit for policy purposes Is the student and his/her faf^ily^ wlwas Method B assumes that 
unly the student. Ihe former confbis to dependent student status and the latter to independent status. , 

See Analysis Flairseclion for calculation of loan subsidies. . . , , 



this unit is 



Tahle 4-7c . 

VIZ rull-Tiinc* and Recipient* rituincinn 'iollrcc^ , 
Py .Ueunries of, [)isangreaat1on» 197^73, .1974-75, 1^)75-76 





1972-73 Averages 


1973-74 Averanes 


1974-75 Averaacs 


1975-76 Averao 


PS 




Avq. Amount 
S Total 


N 


•Avg. Amount 
S Total 


N 


Avq. Amount 
S Total 


n 


Avq. Amount 
S Total 




Own Savtnos or barrings 


M 690.27 
F 540.02 


3107 
2644 


1127.12 
764.20 


2354 
1919 


1387.03 
1029.91* 


2251 
1715 


1422.14 
1073.75 


21-' 


Support of Family/Friends , 


M 1211.42 
F 1243.29 


2862 
3296 


1579.54 
1587.68 


1646 
1703 


1877.23 
1919.44 


1710 
1792 


1991.65 
1969.23 


ie>: 


BEOG 


H 636.46 
F 682.29 


265 
321 






724.26 
668.41 


172 
214 


749.30 
733.44 


2o: 
27: 


SEOG , ' 


M 663.95 
F 642.60 


56 
80 






651.91 
643.69 


■ 105 
149 


550.10 
*615.79 


vx. 

1^7 


College Scholarships/Grants 


H 783. <18 
F 645.66 


478 
499 






988.71 
740.73 


383 
350 


1008.72 
.737.85 


39- 
33- 


State Scholarships 


M 595.47 
F 546.12 


" 336 
403 






644.12 
639.20 


2(59 
293 


703.90 
664.01 


26: 

2b: 


Othfjr Grants 


H 843.80 . 
F 596.17 


669 
794 






1272.59 
1026.75 


464 
443 


210.44 
172.00 


53: 
4^: 


Total Scholarships/Grants 


H 1792.31 
F 1590.57 


1283 
1472 


1210.80 
918.77 


957 
1030 


1275.07 
1079.63 


1051 
1043 


1343.91 
1126.23 


no- 

106t 


F6SL 


H 1112.43 
F 1079.44 


324 
' 348 






1203.19 
1167.40 


227 
190 


1289.83 
1291.25 


:.B3 


Stat'.-- ;.oans * 


M 1001.47 
F 1006.92 


66 
82 






1381.12 
1204.51. 


57 
56 


1325.91 
1321. 33 




NDSl 


M 6B3.75 
F 630.81 


343 
456 






762.94 
759.89 


254 
339 


772.04 
695.43 


2-? 

32: • 


Other Loans 


M 1016.03 
F 1130.98 


96 
154 






1193.39 
1035.40 


155 
238 


84.87 
87.82 


21* 


Total Loans 


M 980.98 
F 946.90 


779 
989 


1041.06 
970.28 


^50 
644 


1159.61 
1090.27 


624 

743 . 


1254.23 
1119.68 


7c: 



• Data tabled are for only those students who reported some support in the particular categories 
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i:ilil> M lliicipliiiils* riiidnciiHj Siiiirci'S h^'ln 
Soli'cliitl I'iiiaiiclfiij Cdtetjories , 
■ " 1913-74 throuyli 1979-110 ' 







1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 ' 


1977-78 


1978-7') 


1979-M) 


\\\mi\i Cateyory 


Average 
Kiile Female 


Ave 

1 III 




Average 
Niile Fcniale 


Average 
Hale FcMlo 


Average 
Hale' female 


Averaiie 
Halo [omale 


flvoraiii! 
Niilo Icii.ili). 


O^n Sjvinijs/Urnlogs 


813,1]' 
(M3fll)^ 


575,46 
(12764) 


867,33 
(13088) 


651.01 
(12420) 


836.33 
(11762) 


645.79 
(11443) 


870,92 
(14225) 


672,07 
(13732) 


913.43 
(12390) 


714.5H 
(12848) 


1025,72 
(11385) 


816,1/ 
(12035) 


10! 5, 11 
('1111191 


(1212']| 


iii|i|)orl of Faintly/ 


1073,91 
I13Z/Z) 


1133,94 
(14086) 


1065.81- 
(14088) 


1147,65 
(14862) 


1097,21 
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part their attendance at more expensive colleges. In the freshman year Hispanics 
finance by far the lowest amount, followed by American Indians, blacks, and Asian 
Americans. Except for the sophomore year, Hispanics remain as the group financing the 
lowest amount. By the senior year blacks are second lowest. 

Again, CIRP findings are more mixed (table .C-4-8). Although on balance whites 
finance larger amounts than other groups, the difference is especially apparent in the 
case of the NLS data. It is interesting to note, however, that their pattern does not 



always hold true: in several years, some 



group— most typically American Indians or 



Asians— finance more. Probably the clearest pattern is in the 1^ amount consistently 
financed by Hispanics. 

By category of support, whites and Asian Americans in both the NLS and CIRP 
surveys rely relatively heavily (absolute amounts) on their own savings and earnings 
(tables 4-8 and C-4-8 and figures 4-4 and C4-4). From the NLS, whites are far in the 
forefront in the dollar amount of family support received, followed by Asian 
Americans, with blacks generally bringing up the rear; CIRP. shows Asian Americans to 
rival whites in the dollar amount of family support received with little to separate 
the other minority groups. Minority , groups receive a disproportionate amount of 
scholarships and grants. According to the NLS, ^merican Indians and then blacks lead 
in this category; Hispanics place a close third especially in the freshman year. 
Blacks are the largest borrowers; Indians borrow very little until the senior year. 
Whites and Hispanics also are major borrowers.' CIRP data suggest tiat American 
Indians and blacks appear to benefit most frcn Scholarship/Grant programs, although 
Hispanics have been gaining in recent years. 

When the financing sources are viewed for the share that each contributes to 
total student financing (tables 4-8 and C-4-8 and figures 4-4 and C4-4). the relative 
reliance of most minority groups on student aid and the reliance of whites and Asian 
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Figure 4-4 

NLS Full -Time Student Financing, by Race 
Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 
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Figure C4-4 
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CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973-79 Averages by Ethnicity 
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Americans on self-support and family aid become clear. For example, for blacks (NLS) 
the Share contributed by student aid ranges from 52.2 percent to 61.6 percent over the 
four years; for Hispanics the comparable figures are 42.4 percent and 54.7 percent. 
However, for whites (NLS), the range for student aid is only 22.1 percent to 24.5 
percent and for Asian Americans it is 20.7 percent to 26.8 percent. Conversely (NLS), 
whites and Asian Americans employ self-help and family as sTstWe^fo^^ 
•percent of their financing compared to roughly 40 percent to 50 percent for blacks and 
45 percent to 55 percent for Hispanics. CIRP data show the same general pattern. 

Table 4-8a provides greater (NLS) grant and loan detail. Blacks and Hispanics 
receive the largest average BEOG grants; the average white and Asian American receives 
very little of this aid. SEOGs are more evenly spread among Indians, blacks, and 
Hispanic^s. In the first year American Indians receive very large institutional 
scholarships but by the junior year, blacks are first in this category. Blacks lead 
in amounts borrowed under the FGSL program until the senior year when Indians become 
heavy borrowers. Asian Americans assume the smallest FGSLs. Under the NDSL program, 
blacks both begin and finish their college years as the heaviest borrowers; whites and 
Asian Americans borrow less. 

Table C-4-8a contains the comparable CIRP data. Here American Indians are seen 
' to join blacks and Hispanics as the major BEOG beneficiaries; and in comparison with 
NLS, CIRP reports that whites and Asian Americans receive slightly more BEOG grants. 
SEOGs also are largely the domain of minority groups Although again Asian Americans 
seem to compare more closely to whites. FGSLs do not show a significant correlation 
by race, and the need-based NDSLs surprisingly do not seem to correlate strongly with 
race either. 
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Consistent with the above observation, there are great differences in net prices 
paid by students of the various racial and ethnic groups (see tables 4-8b and C-4-8b). 
Under Method A the net price paid by Asian American and white students and families is 
a far larger share of total price than is the case for other groups. Whereas (NLS) 
Asian Americans and whites paid from 80 percent to' 85 percent of total expenses over ; 

■ ., the four years studied. American, Indians paid only 42 percent to 52 percent, blacks 51 

percent to 62 percent, and Hispanics 59.pe'rcent to 67 percent. The gap for CIRP | 
students is somewhat less. Under Method B, which considers family support as a public 
subsidy, the results look quite different at least for the NLS (table 4-8b). Now the 
net price paid by the (NLS) student alone tends to be highest for Hispanics, followed 
by Asian Americans and whites. The.lowest net prices are paid by American Indians and 
then blacks. How,v,er, for tne CIRP students (C-4.8b), whites and Asian Americans , 

■ usually pay higher net prices. Clearly, equity by racial or ethnic group does not ' 
■ exist When the share of college expenses paid, or net price, is considered. This 

finding m.y appear to be confounded by the fact that whites attend more expensive 
institutions. Sections below, however, show that students in-public and two-year 
institutions pay higher net price shares; minority students disproportionately attend 
these schools. All other factors equal, this should lead to higher net price shares 
for minorities, but this is not the case. 

Viewing the racial data for only those who report some_financingJ>^^^ 
cateaOTi^Xtables 4-8c and C-4-8c).,, one observes from the NLS less variation in 
self-support than in support of family/friends. For example, in 1975-76 the range in 
the former category is about $400 (blacks show the lowest self-support-$907.94-and 
whites show the most-$1305.70),; and. for the latter category the range is over $1700 
($1232.94 for blacks and S29o4.85 for American Indians). Total grant_,and-loan - - - 
categories vary too, with average grants among recipients being $1071.75 for Asian 
• • /.nericans in the final year of the survey and $1881.21 for American Jindians. Average 
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1973-74 


1974-7'j 


\\[ ''lb llisp' 
1B,1 21,6 :ill,l 3?, 3 37.4 

26,6 IIU) 41,? 41,11 20.2 

/,? 13,9 6,1 7.2 9,1 
52,4 53,6 H5,4 113,3 66,7 

45,0 41,11 12,5 14.2 311.2 

2,6 1 7 1,9 2,5 3.1 
57,6 46,5 14,4 16,7 33,3 


il, HI hX Wli ll)5|i 
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ficl Price) Support of 
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22,5 18,4 27,3 23,8 23,0 

16.9 lU «.9 51.7 22,3 

2,7 \U 6.9 7.3 13,7 
42.1 62,0 80. 1 B2,B 59.0 


i 

22.7 20,2 35,2 33,7 32,2 

19,6 '18,2 40.O 44.0 22,9 

2,2 12„6 4,0 4.9 7,9 
44,5 51,0 '9,2 82,6 63,0 
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55,6 49.0 20,8 17,4 37,0 
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.5 7.7 3.7 3,4 6,3 
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Stodent flel Price 
Public Support 


25,2 32,6 34.2 31.1 36,7 
//1.8 67.4 65.8 68,9 63.3 


24.9 32.8 35,2 38.6 40.1 
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78,7 67.2 53,3 62,0 57.6 


15, B 35,5 44,4 39,5 46,5 
84,2 64,5 55.(1 60,5 -53.5 



A.l. - tericati Indian 

Bl • Olad 

A.il, - Asian American 

Wli' Hliite ' ' 

llisp - Hispanic 

flofE: Hetliod A assufiies tliat the .cision-niaking unit for policy m^m Is the student and his/her family, whereas Hetliod B assumes the unit lo be the 
student. Tlie former co.^^. is to dependent student status and thi** latter to Independent status. 

See Analysis Plan section for CdkuUtion of loan f.ubsidies. For this disaggreyation esti^ate^. re based upon loan relationships identified for all 
students. 
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" lalter iff insesencent. status. 

Soe Anal/Sis Plar '.eciion for calculation cf loan suDsiaies. 
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• loans are $803.19 for Hispanics and $1240.40 for whites. CWP findings are 

interesting in several ways. (Note the s.all N's in some categories, especially for 
American Indians.) First, the proportion of ,.inorit;y groups receiving 
scholarship/grants is very high; for ex^ple.-of 3,031 black CIRP students in 1979-30,. 

. 2,471 or 81.5 percent :rece;ived-thJ^_.ald„_-Y-et,Jhose^r.ecelying _loan5. are relatively 
flw: only' 31.5 percent of blacks, 32':3 percent of Hispahtcs.^nd 27.3_percent of 

, u A'^r. 1Q7Q «n • ViPwina the averaqe^amdunts from each source 

American Indians borrowed in 1979-bU. viewing une aver ay^ 

over time, most scholarship/grant awards tend to be lowest *dr whites, .hereas loan, 
amounts for whites tend to be high. 

" By Socio-Economic Status 

. . The gap in amounts financed by the NLS students, in the case of the 

, ■ (^i:<;l is the largest noted to this point 

disaggregations by socioeconomic status (SES), is cne iara= ^ 

(table 4-9). 12 This is as would be expected because of the known correspondence 
between M-igher SEs'and attendance at more expensive, more heavily private, colleges/ 
and universities. In the freshman year, high SES students finance almost 60 percent 
more than low SES students: medium SES students finance about 17 percent more. By the 
senior year these gaps are $767 and $319, respectively, or,, roughly 37, percent and 15 
percent. Clearly the student budgets of the high SES group deviate most from other ' 
SES groups; low and medium SES groups vary markedly less. ' . 

Although NLS researchers constructLd a sensitive and complex measure of SES, no 
such composite index is -available for diRP. In the place of such an index was 
substituted the commonly used proxy variable, mother' s ;educationar level. The 
■ results, although not truly equivalent to NLS, nevertheless are general ly comparable. 
Clearly, the relationship between SES , and total amounts financed follows the NLS ^ 
-pattern (table 0.4-9). Each year the rank order of total amounts financed ; ^ ' 
. perfectly (and positively) correlated with mother's educational level. The 
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Table 4-9 , 

I. 

NLS Full-Time Student Financing Sources, by SES, 
Hajor financing Categories, • 
19/2-/3 through 19/5-/6 



Own Savings 
or Earnings 



Support of 
Family/Friends 



Scholarships/ 
Grants 



1972-73-- 



19/3-/4 



19/4-75 



1975-76 



SES N 



Low 1852^ 314. at 
Med 4665 361.99 
Higft3654 368. 



26.8 1007 
24.6 2989 
19.8 2755 



534.80 34.8 904 
656.02 37.9 2668 
603.55 28.1 2657 



699.29 
838.6/ 



Low 



High 



250.78 21.4 254.65 16.5 
•564.95 38.4 565.90 ')IJ- 
1193.18 • 63.9 1179.34, 54.9 



Loans 



Low 
Med 
High 



TOTAL 



Low 389.08 .33,2 
Hed 258.00 1/.9 
' High . 197.35 10.6 



217.91 
186,13 
107.06 



18.6 
12.7 
5.7 



Low ; 11/1'.78 
Med, 1371.08 
High - 1866.24 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



517.65^ -33.5 . 
17.7 



306.21 
244.,67 



11.4 



236.60 :15.2 
202.55 11.7 
119.70 5.6 



1543. /O ,100.0 
1/30.68 100.0 
2147.2/' ,100.0 



722.72 
422.94 
'258.05 



286.38 
m.29 
1/3.59 



33.4 904 663.64 31'./ 
35.8.2535^^,851,38 35.3 
28.8 2609 ' 825.39 28.9 



34.5 
18.1 
9.3 



13.6 
12.6 
6.3 



2095.93 
2339.36 
2772.10 



100.0 ■ 



387.54 18.5 30/. 35 14./ 
783.46 33.5 ' /79.38 32,3 
1541.61 55.6 1544.83 54.0 



796.03 . 38.1 
4/2.91 19.6, 
2/9.22 ■ 9.8 ^■ 



324.23 15.5 
306.34 12.8 
209.02 /.3 



J 



2091.24 100:0 
2410.00 .100.0 
2858.46 100.0 



N's are the same' for all financing categories by year. 
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CIKP flrst-Tinw, full-lipiL' Student Fin<inc«nq Sources. 
Hdjor CJteyorles by Mother's Educational Level, 1973-74 throuyh 1979-80 



■ Ffiiiinct! Cfltf<j(iry 
Holher's CdiiCJtlon 



;. Own Savin9s/C<irnings 

lrs"i thiifi U.S. 
; tl.S. .<*>rJ<l 
■' Sow Coll eye 
j; CoH.?9<' r.rjJ* 
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interesting finding is that the range of amounts financed greatly increases over time. 
A range that was some $500 and roughly 1:1.3 in 1973-74 was some $1300 and well over 
1:1.5 in 1979-80. 

In dollar terms, NLS sources of financial support follow expectations (table 4-9 
and figure 4-5). Low SES freshman students draw upon their own savings or earnings 
and support of family and friends the least, whereas high SES students draw upon these 
sources the most. Conversely, student aid is disproportionately the domain of low SES- 
■students. However, in later years, the pattern becomes a bit more mixed. By the 
sophomore year and thereafter, medium SES students draw upon savings and earnings the 
most; in the junior year they borrow even more than low- income students. 

Figures 4-5 and C4-5 show succinctly the great disparities by SES in shares_of 
total student financing by family and friends* versus shares from student aid. High 
SES youth overwhelmingly draw their support from the former, receiving small amounts 
from grants and borrowing little. Low SES students receive relatively little help 
from family and friends but large shares from student aid." Medium SES youth fall 
between the low and high SES groups on these dimensions. CIRP data are quite 
consistent wiih NLS but show one variation (table:C-4-9) : reversal from the NLS is 
noted. for own savings/earnings: mothers at lower educational levels correlate with 
• greater self-support for CIRP Students. . 

A consideration of the various student aid categories (tables 4-9a and C-4-9a), 
predictably reveal that low SES students draw most heavily upon the need-based 
programs. The federal BEOGs and SEOGs go predominantly to low SES students as do the. 
low interest NDSLs.. The gap- among. SES categories i narrowed considerably and ' 
sometimes reversed to favor higher SES studentl rn the case-olinstitutional awards. 
State scholarships, though still targeted on low SES persons, also serve medium- SES. 
students quite well. The relatively high interest GSLs are a favored instrument of • 
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-Figure 4-5 

NLS FulT-Time Student Financing Categories, by SES 
Major Financing Categories, 1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
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Figure C4-5 



CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973-79 Averages by Mother's Education Level 
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Table 4-9a 
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NLS student Financing Sources, by SES~ 
Selected Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 






. . i. 






1972-73 






1 mA 7 R 
iy/4-/ 0 






1975-76 






Low 


Med 


■ High 


Low 

— H A<S7 


Med 


High 


Low 


Med ■ 


High 


N 

BEOG 


1852" 
87.27 


4665 
37.11 


3?54 
9.78 


lUU/ 

124.40 


43.96 


12.35 


177.99 


56.21 


15.77 


SEOG 


21.03 


8.43 


2.39 


74.70 


24.92 




72.63, 


23.51 


7.00 


College Scholar- 
■ ships/Grants 


79.92 


68.60 


60.05 


153.22 


96.11 


91.35 


141,25 


. 103.23 


95.39 ; 


State 

Scholarship 


72.35 


50.57 




102.46 


76-81 


37.42 


97.81 


J79.3I. 


40.53 -r 


FGSL 


^4.02 


85.35 


45 20 


76.05 


105.75 


56.72 


■ 102.59 


106.87^ 


53.62 ^ 


State Loan 


20.95 


.17.97 


11.79 


26.57 


29.74 


21.04 


32.48 


32.18 


. 24.67' 

•t 


'ndsl 


71.99 


52.21 


30.17 


116.59" 


^.84.30 


38.60 


124.26 


74.55 


39.67.,' 


other Grant 


128.51 


93.30 


." 95.78 


289.98 


192.49 


116.08 


330.98 


224.44 


125.23 


Other Loan 


30.96 


30.61 


19.90 


68.75 


81.19 


.59.81 " 


69.69 


96.08 ■ 


82.55 
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Table C-4-9a 

CIRP First-Tii;:.». rull-Tine Student Financinq Sources, 
Se ected Cati.-Vies. by Mother's Educational Level,. 
1973-74 through 1979-80 / 



1973-74 



4Sbf) 


0^ 
u 


42S7 


13069 


. 0 


13020 


8411 


0 


84 15 


9086 


0 


9207 




n 
u 






0 






0 






0 






0 






0 






0 






0 






273.19 






215.60 






221.76 






•196.55 






184.48 






166.07 






146.02 






110.18 






0 






0 






0 






0 






114.47 






76.83 






62.99 






53.73 






54.25 






56.26 






44.89 






44.38 





t\ 1974 



214*. 65 

114.74 
96.12 
68.52 

42.92 
21.66 
19.74 
15.36 

71.18 
77.57 
89.01 
^1.76 

99.45 
87.05 
76.06 
61.24 

62.91 
72.61 
59.65 
46.ff4 

67.59 
44.93 
41.39 
32,71 

105.77 
61.29 
56.51 
49 . 79 

31.05 
42.42 
^40.29 
32.46 



3870 
11924 
7456 
9274 



1975-76 



. N 1976-77 



314.86 
165.52 
144.41 
83.44 


4248 
14069 

8856 
10944 


354.36 
181.10 

95.94 


51.64 
24.79 
23.53 
13.26 




55.79 

29.20 

oc oc 
db . cb 

17.68 


62,47 
76. 60 
87.38 
88.26 




70.95 
65.85 
75.55 
77.08 


99.12 
84.66 
80.86 
58.38 




101.91 
86.78 
75.81 
56.11 


81.75 
78.67 
69.25 
52.51 




79.22 
95.07 
72.47 
61.22 


65.64 
62.51 
55.68 
40.84 




73.72 
65.45 
58.13 
38.74 


132.49 
66.59 
56.59 
43.89 




147.42 
95.19 
99.22 

104.90 


38.41 
45.46 
38.12 
29.44 




59.08 
70.76 
62.46 
57.97 



4137 
13027 

8036 
10150 



N 1977-7H 



3R4.8a 
194.70 
159.41 
102.24 

62.36 
31.60 
28.27 
19.36 

79.59 
81.37 
97.36 
104.06 

109.85 
87.63 
94.46 
65.36 

96.03 
114.23 
95.79 
87.53 

53.23 
63.97 
61.68 
43.51 

128.81 
' 101.50 
96.04 
88.56 

61.17 
70.29 
67.40 
56.49 



3529 
11980 

7759 
10446 



n7>j-79 



102.81 
203.61 
153.85 
108.25 

64.48 
31.36 
29.59 
22.82 

112.07 
105.60 
134.60 
133.54 

143.36 
106.87 
110.16 
78.84 

135.39 
175.09 
154.42 
116.55 

75.29 
82.71 
81.81 
"52.98 

171.03 
107.06 
108.02 
112.04 

77.06 
87.94 
86.40 
65,75 



0 ...lo.^ in.lk,Uo U,al dalfl were not collected for those sources. j[ j_ g . ' ■ 
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/R87 




10560 


159.ro 




72.40 




4?. 97 




36 . 71 




25.45 




81.41 




7P..22 




103.36 




107.50 




I??. 61 




104 .49 




97.30 




76-61 




154.11 




211.^0 




212.42 




203.13 




64.63 




80.31 




76.41 




64.35 



127.27 
102.62 
107.83 
93.83 

61.91 
88.30 
84.81 
85.44 
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medium SES students,' especially in later years, and state loan programs .(NLS) seem, to 
be fairly. evenly balanced by leve.l of SES. The consistency between NLS and CIRP is a 
striking quality in these data. ' " 

The net price data by SES are interesting and somewhat surprising (see tables 
4-9b and C-4-9b). First, net prices (as percentages of total amounts, financed) are 
directly related to SES under Method A: low SES students (and their families) p^y the 
lowest net prices, medium SES students pay the medium amount and high SES students pay 
the highest amounts. However, under Method B, NLS low and medium SES students pay 
nearly identical net prices and high SES students pay significantly less. CIRP data 
vary slightly. Generally, students from the lowest two SES levels pay a higher -inet 
price; those from the second highest SES level pay the second lowest and. those from 
the highest SES pay the least. 

The SES data tabled. for those who report some financing by particular category 

are. from CIRP (table C-4-9c). The propensity to borrow (portion of each group that 
borrows) is 1-owest ^for the highest SES group ("mother is at least a college graduate") 
"and the likelihood of receiving scholarship/grant support is a linear and. negative 
function of SES (that is, the lower the SES the greater likelihood of receiving this., 
aid). Average amounts received by source are almost perfectly (and positively) 
correlated (rank orders) for self-support and family/friend support, and are highly • 
and positively correlated for amounts borrowed. Grant/ scholarship average amounts 
are mixed over time. : 

By Parental Income 

The formation of income categories is most difficult; in retrospect it probably 
would have been preferab,le to sort students into parental income quartiles. The 
categories chosen are greatly skewed to the right. .The major "reasons such low 



Table 4-9b 

Net Prite Paid by Fiill4i(iie HIS Students, 
by SES According to Two Calculation Methods 
(Percentages) 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



Hethod h 
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mi Method A assu.es that the decision-making unit for policy purposes is f^^udent and Ms/her f^^^^^^^ whereas 
Hethod B assumes the unit to be the student. The ter conforms to dependent student status and the latter to 
independent status. ... 

'see A^lysis Pl.« sectio.'for calculation of loan s.bsidies. For this disasjresation, csttaates wer* basei p« loan 
relationships itatified for all students. , 
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Table C-4-9b 



Net Price Paid by CIRP Students* 
by Mother's Educational Level* According to Two Calculation Methods 
1973-74 through 1979-80 ^ 

Method A 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978'.79 



1979-80 



Self and Family Support 
(Student Net Price) 

Own Savings/Earnings 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 

Support of Family/Friends 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 

Unsubsidized Loan Amounts 
Less than High School 
\ High School Graduate 
\ Some College 
\ College Graduate + 

Total 

Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 



30.8 
31.3 
27.2 
23.9 

28.1 
38.0 
46.8 
55.2 

7.3 
6.0 
4.7 
3.5 

U. 

66.2 
75.3 
78.7 
82.6 



30.1 
30.9 
26.9 
23.7 

27.6 
39.4 
48.4 
57.7 

4.1 
3.8 
2.9 
2.2 

61.8 
74.1 
78.2 
83.6 



24.8 
28.6 
24.7 
21.0 

26.6 
38.5 
47.5 
59.8 

5.9 
5.6 
4.4 
3.0 

57.3 
72.7 
76.6 
83.8 



25.1 
27.7 
24.8 
22.4 

26.1 
37.9 
46.5 
55.5 

4.7 
4.9 
3.7 
2.8 

55.9 
70.5 
75.0 
80.7 



24.3 
27.0 . 
24.0 
20.7 

25.1 
37.3 
45.9 
56.3 

4.6 
4.9 
3.9 
3.0 

54.0 
69.2 
73.8 
80.0 



21.9 
22.3 
19.4 
17-4 

30.1 
44.7 
52.1 
61.9 

4.3 
4.6 
3.8 
2.4 

56.3 
71.6 
75.3 
81.7 



20.2 
20.6 
18.7 
16.0 



30.0 
42.7 
50.0 
59.7 



4.0 
4.5 
3.8 
3.2 

54.2 
67.8 
72.5 
78.9 



Public Support 

Scholarships/Grants 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 

Subsidized Loa.i Amount 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 

Total 

Less than High School. 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 



24.0 
16.1 
14.1 
11.5 

7.5 
6.2 
4.8 
3.6 

31.5 
22.3 
18.9 
15.1 



19.6 
16.0 
12.0 



5.3 
4.9 
3.8 
2.7 

36.4 
24.5 
19.8 
14.7 



36.4 
21.5 
18.2 
12.0 

4.3 
4.0 
3.1 
2.1 

40.7 
25.5 
21.3 
14.1 



36.5 
22.0 
18.7 
14.1 

5.9 
6.2 
4.8 
3.6 

42.4 
28.2 
23.5 
17.7 



22.8 
19.3 
14.1 

6.1 
6.5 
5.2 
4.0 

44.5 
29.3 
24.5 
18.1 



35.2 
19.5 
16.5 
12.5 

7.0 
7.5 
6.1 
4.0 

42.2 
27.0 
22. & 
16.5 



36.4 
21.8 
18,0 
12.7 

8.0 
9.0 
7.7 
6.5 

44.4 
30.8 
25.7 
19.2 



Other 

Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate + 



2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2,3 



1.8 
1.4 
1.9 
1.8 



2.0 
1.9 
2.1 
2.1 



1.6 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 



1,4 
1.5 
1.9 
1.9 



1.4 
1.5 
2.1 
1.8 



1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
2.0 



Method 8 



Student Net Price • 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
Col lege Graduate + 


38.1 
37.3 
31.9 
27.4 


34.2 
34.7 
29.8 
25.3 


30.7 ■ 
. 34.2 

294*: 

24. 0\ 


29.8 
32.6 
^ 28.5 
25.2 


28.9 - 
31.9 
27.9 
23.7 


26.2 
26.9 
23.2 
19.8 


24.2 
25.1 
22.5 
19.2 


Public Support 




















Less than High School 


59.6/ 


64.0 


67.3 


68.5 


69.6 






72.3 


74.4 


High School Graduate 


60.3 


63.9 


- 64.0 


66.1 


66.6 






71.7 


73.5 


Some Col lege 


65.7 


68.2 


68.8 


70.0 


70.4 






74.7 


75.7 


College Graduate + 


70.3 

// 


72.4 


73.9 


73.2 


74.4 






78.4 


78.9 


Other 




















Lesi than High School 


/ 2.4 


1.8 


2.0 


1.6 ' 


1.4 


1 




1.4 


1.4 


High School Graduate 


1. 2.3 


1.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.5 






1.5 


U5 ■ 


. Some Col lege 


( 2,3 


1.9 


2...1 


1.4 


1.7 






2.1 


1.8 


Col lege Graduate + 


2.3 


1.8 


2.1 


1.5 


1.9 






1.8 


2.0 



•NOTE: Method A assumes tfiat the decision-making unit for policy purposes is the student and h1$-/her family, whereas 
Method 8 assumes that this unit is only the student. The former conforms to dependent student status and the 
latter to independent status. 



See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. 
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Table C.4-9C 

CIRP Aid Recipients* Tinancing Sources by Mother's Education 
Selected Tinancing Categories 
1973-74 through 1979'80 



finance Category 



Own livings op £arn\ngs 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Sone College 
Col lege Graduate * 

Support of Family/Pnends 
Less than High School 
High Scnool Graduate 
Sotre Col lege 
College Graduate * 

8E0G 

Less than High School 
High Scnool Graduate 
Sone College 
College Graduate ^ 
SEOG 

Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some Col lege 
Col lege Graduate ^ 

College Grants 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate ^ 

State Scholarships/Grants 

Less than High School 
' High School Graduate 
Soire College 
College Graduate 

Other Private Grants 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate ^ 

Scholarships/Grants 
Less tnan High School 
High School Graduate 
Soree CoU^ge 
College' Graduate ^ 

FGSL 

Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate > 
NOSL 

Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
So(r« College 
College Graduate > 

Other Loans 
Less than High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College ■ 
College Graduate * 

Total' Loans 
Less than High School 
Hiqn School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate ^ 



Average 



3303 654.51 

10360 718.16 

6S0O 705.56 

6714 700.40 

2802 757.00 

9715 969.53 

6846 1201.79 

7853 1447. S5 



flA 
HA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

2265 
5275 
3021 
2667 

■ NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

2588 
5890 
3391 . 
3007 

1245 
2891 
1503 
1128 

NA 
NA 
NA 
flA 

388 
921 
486 
412 

1471 
3400 
1798 
1410 



3042 714.52 

9815 756.37 

6105 775.30 

6331 793.63 

2817 750.79 

10305 938.61 

7166 1220.80 

8406 1510.55 



o-* 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

687.38 
636.38 
691.59 
689.44 

0 
0 
0 
0 

789.01 
731.26 
765.61 
763. 18 

902.74 
936.03 
950.60 
964.35 

0 
0 
0 
0 

727.05 
848.95 
812.30 
967.77 

953.42 
1003.01 
1024.23 
1059.79 



Average 



1552 
2789 
1293 
945 

415 
669 
303 
214 

843 
2651 
1604 
1527 

941 
2516 
1299 

967 

HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

2649 
6259 
3438 
3082 

409 
1290 
683 
566 

581 
1261 
658 
454 

253 
800 
456 
362 

1127 
3022 
1646 
: 1263 



608.88 
559.96 
588.39 
592.63 

4991^5 
498.96 
522.88 
587.43 

460.76 
485.68 
555.66 
581.70 

604.45 
567.52 , 
589.20 
628.17 

0 
0 
0 
0 

913.63 
829.97 
858.30 
839.25 

810.51 
956.16 
954.07 
948.91 

707.06 
671.27 
698.85 
745.77 

718.98 
762.18 
860.27 
833.82 

823.32 
914.47 
925.51 
935.43 



1975-76 



2634 689.32 

8817 - 753.13 

5261 767.97 

6099 759.72 

2563 766.82 

9449 979.01 

6338 1237.07 

8407 1613.55 

1614 833.98 
2754 ,r 760.98 

1353 803.95 

967 771.45 



474 

750 
371 
251 

723 
2227 
1391 
1445 

895 
2301 
1188 
1006 

NA 
' NA 
NA ■ 
NA 

2538 
5767 
3211 
3045 

369 
1142- 
613 
585 

566 
1447 
764 

580 

226 
694 
367 
343 

1063 
2990 
1606 
1409 



608.01 
548.87 
573.82 
604.23 

479.43 
539.96 
598.04 
688.35 

623.14 
566.45 
600.61 
591.72 

0 . 

0 

0 

u 

1105.13 
960.09 
989.29 
931.79 

990.93 
996.66 
1048.29 
1032.59 

707.38 
750.75 
746.43 
622.48 

b:7.88 
906.13 
916.42 
920.97 

■ 905.57 
965.03 
981.12 
998.30 



N 1976-77 



2988 
10637 
6451 
7508 

2850 
11306 
7543 
9904 

1887 
3382 
1557 
1159 

587 
985 
469 
304 

724 
2226 
1359 
1448 



741.81 
775.98 
778.22 
798.61 

810.35 
1021.38 
1279.66 
1602.01 

847.83 
756.34 
782.42 
769.57 

520.85 
519.06 
533.65 
533.85 

651.14 
676.23 
741.91 
. 760.31 



969 554.03 

2783 515.99 

1375 563. 7E 

j[ll4 545.35 

357 525.19 

1321 495.86 

840 513.60 

935 - 577.^32 

2843 1175.89 

7097 998i47 

3815 1037.86 

3733 1011.15 

• 4:i 999.26 

I4i9 1043.10 

?72 1009.42 

721 1031.23 



638 
1645 
828 
588 

176 
693 
383 
394 

1266 ■ 
3994 
2138 
1841 



723.55 
739.41 
768.86 
791.58 

B32.65 
946.77 
993.37 
982.78 

943.45 
974.83 
968.52 
1055.09 



1977-78 



2831 742. 74 

9629 817.80 

5673 836.72 

6760 843.99 



1978-79 



2656 
10175 
6792 
9093 

1983 
3361 
1524 
1204 

637 
1036 
517 
381 

753 
2497 
1552 
1636 

995 
2604 
1390 
U67 

344 
1281 
767 
917 

2886 
6855 
3707 
3794 

434 
1444 
77? 
776 

570 
1 500 
760 
640 

171 
651 
38') 
370 

1182 
3711 
1985 
1902 



834.24 
1085. 14 
1388.39 
1750.11 

844. 4g 
769.42 
767.13 
729.00 

565.88 
505.17 
^48.42 
536.41 

701.11 
684.33 
743.45 
880.86 

602.86 
543.56 
605.84 
605.72 

546.38 
506.22 
528.47 
587.52 

1190.31 
1048.34 
1087 .90 
1062.25 

1089.39 
1151.84 
1105.95 
1165.18 

710.45 
784.32 
832.97 
821.06 

670.58 
977.01 
940.83 
1022.56 

1058.86 
1080.16 
1075.79 
1104.77 



236; 867.59 

8584 910.03 

5321 926.80 

6808 959.87 

2325 1185.92 

9461 IG51.52 

650S 2084.24 

g383 2594.13 

1644 940.99 

306 5 8 2 3 . 39 

1458 839.76 

1260 797.41 

516 599.54 

941 549.65 

481 568.98 

414 607.89 



786 
2472 
1660 
1873 

924 
2596 
1423 
1358 

349 
1180 

786 
1018 

2458 
6360 
3651 
4122 

469 
1722 

972 
1079 

523 
1501 
803 
706 

160 
519 
303 
325 

1117 
3759 
2121 
2213 



797.03 
817.79 
921.46 
1004.88 

654.^ 
591.1? 
664.23 
616.94 

^75. 15 
561.73 
652.00 
671.18 

1373.06 
1165.53 
1257.45 
1203.51 

1265.89 
1370.91 
1396.51 
1309.47 

769.62 
876.07 
956.32 
902.75 

909.03 
1118.07 
1157.45 
1111.80 

1172.24 
1279.77 
1337. i2 
1267.70 



1979-80 



2375 851.75 

8720 931.33 

5369 965.27 

6716 1007.29 

2342 1281.51 

9561 1783.38 

6492 2234.10 

9306 2787.55 

2037 924.03 

4724 828.27 

2300 844.44 

1973 828.41 

640 595.96 

1308 555.28 

694 592.47 

568 5S4.96 



702 , 
2235 
1522 
1791 

949 
2700 
1436 
1341 

339 
1190 
. 795 
1009 

2611 
6941 
3940 
4242 

560 
2313 
1412 
1821 

488 
1604 
932 
662 

157 
552 
320 
397 

1134 
4407 
2683 
3170 



750.18 
732.02 
841.70 . 
963.31 

637. R4 
600.35 
613.20 
663.93 

547.06 
598.56 
660.66 
706.88 

1397.57 
1267.03 
1308.07 
1280.06 

1440.59 
1447.89 
1509.91 
1602.44 

789.89 
896.75 
924.85 
1009.79 

1126.36 
1210. R6 
1204.02 
1383.32 

1326.43 
1385.42 
1422.46 
1537.37 



* Odta tabled are for only those students who reported some support in the particular categories listed. 
I 



Data are weighted values.- 
^ «5 are unvieighted Ns for the 20X subsamPle of the CIRP sample. 

^ 0 values Indicate that data were not coUectet^ for these sources. MA - not applicable. 

. ^ . ( ; i ^ ... . 
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categories were chosen for low- and mi ddte- income were (1) public policy is focused on 
the low end of the income distribution and (2) previous analyses generally have used 
similar categories. 

Surprisingly, there exists less variability in total student financing by 
parental income than by SES (NLS). Comparison of ranges in table 4-9 versus those in 
table 4-10 shows that the ,gap between ]ow and high SES students is greater than the 
gap between low and high parental income groups. This probably means that the . 
selection of high cost institutions is more a function of social class than family 
income. (The form of CIRP data for SES makes this kind of comparison difficult. )• 
>Nevertheless, the relationship between family income and student financing totals is 
great (table 4-10). In the freshman year full-time NLS students from high-income 
families finance about 42 percent more than do low-income, full-time students ^nd , 
about 28 percent more than middle-income : students. By the fourth year of the .NLS, 
these percentages are 25 percent and 14 percent, respectively. 

i ' 

Althou'gh income categories are not strictly comparable to those of NLS, CIRP data 
(table C-4-10) , follow a generally similar pattern: there is a consistent, positive 
.correlation between amounts financed and family income. However, two additional 
.findings from CIRP are noteworthy: (1) the differences between low-^'^and middle- income 
groups in amounts financed are trvVial; (2) the range between the low group and the 
high-income group has widened significantly over time. The range in 1979-80 was $1159 
•compared to S423 in 1973-74, representing a low to high, ratio expansion of 1:1.25 to 

1:1.48. These data could mean that the higher education opportunity gap has widened, 

\ 

-not narrowed,^ during a period when governmental polici'es have sought to equalize 
• college access and choice. Equity improvements appear to J2avejbeen_[wel,y_^ 



low- and middle-income persons. 
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Table fl-lO 

NLS Full-Time Student Financing Sources, by Parental Income 
Major Financing Categories. 1972-73 through 1975-76 



I'dreiital Ificome 
0-10,499 

Own jiiviiii)S 

or i;iiniiiHjs,j_5QQ,i4_599 
Over 15,000 
0-10,499 

I)Up|iurt of 

foiiiily . I0.,5fl0-H,999 
or Friendi 

Cver' 15,000 



. , , , • / f-10,499 
Schularshiii/ 

. 10,500-14,999 



Over 15,000 



1972-73 



FT 



368.32, 
(3305)' 

106.09 
(1970) 

371.83 

ml 

375.09 
672.03 
1319.40 



1:10,499 
Loans' 10,500-14,999 
• Over 15,000 



.0-10,499 
IOIAL; 10.500,-14,999 
Over.15,000 



401,39 
251,65 
155.64, 

222,31 
191,56 
99.09 

1367,09 
1521.33 
1945,96 



1«5,25 
(209) 

154.95 
(124) 

216,16 

182,30 
118.90 
350,68 



49.42 
40.61. 



1973-74 



FT 

26.9 
26.7 
19,1 

27.4 
44.2 
67,8 



26.91 
7.36 
29,18 

443,89 
321.81 
612.86 



29,4 
16,5 
8.0 



16,3 
12,6 
5.1 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



PT 

41.7 
48.1 
35.3 

41,1 
36.9 
67.2 



FT 


PT 


598.86 


820.01 


(2067) 


(142) 


747,42 


692.30 


(13B6) 


(99) 


m 


fife!' 


359.18 


116.45 


691.27 


202.30. 


1292.00 


268.39 



FT 



35.8 
39,0 
26.7 



12.6 
2.7 



'6.1 
2.4 



100.0 
100,0 
100,'(j 



282.37 
211.56 



233,45 
196,45 
112.54 



1671.58 
1917.52 
2204.72 



243 , 85 
28.34 
■55.57 



48.58 
30.11 
46.72 



1228.90 
953.05 
1222.69 



21.5 
36.1 
68.6 



28,7 
14.7 
9,6 



14,0 
10.2 
5. 



'.0 



PT 



66,7 
72.6 
69.7 



9.5 
21.2 
22.0 



19.8 
3.0 
4.5 



4.0 
3.2 
3.8 



1974-75 



FT 



785.5? 
(1853) 

'42.87 
T244I 

772.45 



515.66 
922.42 
1703,76 



643.19 
386.30 
200,59 



100, 



324,61 
265,92 
158,03 



2269.05 

2517,51 

i 

2834,83 



907, 70 
(223) 

u 



119.36 
152,15 
405,26 



130.32 
32,55 



FT 

34,6 
37,5 
27,3 



118.13 
32.01 
30.96 



1275.51 
1189.94 
1614.66 



22,7 
36,6 
60,1 

28.3 
15,3 
7,1 

14.? 
. 10.6 



100.0 



100.0 



^ 

x 




PT 


FT 


71.2 


751,^2 
(1752) 


81,8 


943,98 
(1202) 


69.4 






OUJ. jc 


12.8 


889,05 


25.1 


1673,20 


10 1 


715,69 


11 


404,49 


3,6 


222.38 


9.2, 


344,71 


" 2,7 


299,87 


1,9 


190,94 


100.0 


2315.54 


100,0 


2537.38 


100,0 


2895.25 



1975-76 



:!60.15 
43^), 

165.14 

236) 

if.' 

80,09 



34.05 



■FT 
32.5 
37.2 
27,9 

21,8 
35.0 
57",B 



PI 

00,4 
78,6 
74,0 

7,;> 
9,0. 
20,8 



93,34 


30.9 


6,7 


106,55 

1 


15,9 


9,7 


40,73 


7', 7 


2,6 


36.09 


14.8 


■ 3.4 


30,19 


11.9 


2,7 


26,77 


6.6 


1.8 



1069.68 


100,0 


100,0 


1100,85 


100,0 


100,0 


1543,06 


100,0 


100,0 



llijiiibcrs.in parentheses are H's. 
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1. rjii'iinl luiwc 



;:Si)|t(.rl ol.Kinlly/FrltiKli 
.ScliilJiMiipl/rtriKitl 

: Ovor S1S.00O |^ 

=Oyvr:-Slb,000 ■ 
■TOI.il' 



toble C«MO 

ClkP rirsl-TliDe, FnU'Tlnie Studcnl financing Sources, 
«jjo. Lie5oMerb;P.rcnl.l Inco^. W-n through 19/9-60 



19/3./^ 
Averiijfi ^ 



;216 <B/.?< 29.0 
8:;b 506.71 32.3 
55fl.36 26.5 



21.6 

633.60 3^.9 
1166.25 S5.4 



S.01'JI 30.3 
309.62 17.1 
106 J7 B.d 



276.39 16.< 
242.30 13.4 
140.03 7,1 



.46.38 2.6 
42.31 2.3 
46.60 2.2 



16(13. 3a 100.0 
iei4.54 100.0 
2106.41 100.0 



1974 -75 



6299 &13.20 27.9 
0262 593.40 32.2 
J7417 572.80 26.7 



374.64 20.4 
661.19 ' 35.9 
1234.19 57.4 



724.28 
369. SH 
198.21 



.1 



188.26 10.2 
188.96 10.2 
110.70 S.2 



39.63 2.2 
30.61 1.7 
32.75 1.5 



1640.39 lOQ.O 
1843.74 100.0 
2148.66 100.0 



1975-76 
H ■ Averaue t 



5G43 462.50 22.3 
6(09 569.63 20. 1 
17614 593.92 25.7 



342.83 16.5 
646.93 30.9 
1250.42 54.2 



1008,96 48.6 
563.08 26.9 
249.19 10.8 



229.93 11.1 
265,95 12.7 
132.S3 7.-9 



32.96 1.6 
29.89 U 
3l.*75. 1.4 



2077.19 100.0 
2095.52 100.0 
2307.80 100.0 



1976-77 
N Avcrdgc 



5747 463.25 23.4 
7263 576.79 29.7 
2Z072 547,71 24.9 



349.67 17.7 
619.94 32.0 
1244.11 56.6 



926.78 46.9 
477.86 24.6 
219.73 10.0 



202.17 10.2 
224.46 11.6 
139.65 6.4 



34.66 1.8 
41.08 2.1 
4S.2S 2.1 



1976.53 lOO.O 
1940.13 lOa.D 
2196.45 lOa.O 



1977-78 



5280 469.01 21.7 
5796 593,72 27.2 
21231 604.63 24.7 



34/J9 16.1 
631.01 2B.9 
1288.60 52.7 



1085.62 50,3 
633.90 29.0 
295.03 12.1 



1978"/') 



N Avcrige 1 



222.99 10.3 
291.69 ■ 13.4 
215.93 fl.B 



32.73 1.5 
34.02 1.6 
41.25 1.7 



2157.72 100.0 
2164.34 lOO.O 
2445.44 100.0 



4108 S03.14 19,3 
4699 646.63 24.1 
22114 655.75 19.8 



472.55 IH.l 
619.26 30.5 
1915.77 57.8 



1305.49 50.0 

016:96 30.4 

368,79 11.1 

r 

290.05 11.1 

357.05 13.3 

313.26 9.4 



38.30 1.5 

46.31 1.7 
61.43 1.9 



t'2609.53 100.0 
2606.24 100.0 
3314,99 100.0 



19/9.1 



t\ Average I 



5684 477.32 19.6 
5944 591.95 21.7 
19972 (44.11 16.0 



465.50 19.3 
885.06' 33.0 
'2066.61 58.5 



1162.6C 40.2 
• 759.74 2(1.3 
368.23 10.3 



269.09 11.2 
.408.51 15.2 
406.54- 11.4 



38.51 
50.81 
64.69 



1.6 
1.9 



2413.08 ino.o 

26/16.07 100.0 
3^72.18 lUO.O 
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By financing category the NLS patterns are not as clear as they were by SES. In 
three of the four years, middle- income students finance the largest amount of any of 
the three groups from the category Own Savings or Earnings. Also in three of four 
years high-income students realize the largest amounts from family and friends. In 
each year low-income students are the recipients of the largest grants and are the 
largest borrowers (table 4-lOa). Returning again to table 4-9, there exists less 
variability in scholarships/grants by income than by SES. This lesser variability 
seems to show that student aid follows social class more than it does the ostensible, 
aid base, which is family income. The plausible explanation can be found in the 
need-based nature of most student aid programs, the determination of need partially on 
the basis of student expenses, and. the apparent higher correlation of SES than family 
income with total student financing. 

' Analysis of shares of total financing contributed by each support category is 
possible from table 4-10 and figure 4-6 (NLS). For full-time students, self-support 
percentages generally are the greatest. for the middle-income group and family/friend 
support generally is greatestX^r the high-income group. The shares contributed by 
grants and scholarships are far greater for low-income students, and loan utilization 



also is inversely related to incomeXgroup. 

' . ^ , , 

CIRP patterns are quite consistent over the seven years (table C-4-10 and figure . 
Jc-4-6). Middle and high-income students self-finance roughly equal amounts, while 
low-income students self-finance lesser amounts. Family/friend support is very „ 
strongly -related to family income, as is schol arship/grant support, but the former is 
., -positively associated and the latter is negatively associated. Especially in later - 
years, middle- income youth and even high-income students have become, heavier borrowers 
than low-income students. 
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Table 4-lOa 



NLS Full-Tiiie Student Financing Sources, by Parental Income 
Selected Financing Categories, m3 through , 



1975-76 


0- 


10,500- 


10,499 


14,999 






114.10 


. 30.82 




State : L . 
Scholarships I 82.75 



FGSL 



State Loans i 21.91 \ 17.86 



49.74 18.80 i 106.68 

88.77 I 91.54 | 49.20 

14.72 : ,29.12 ' 35.12,; 19.57 

24.88 



84.66 ; 114.07 I J4.16 . i 90.81 

32.86 




iSL 



83v09 ; 52.32 



Other Grants 132.88 



Other Loans 



28.53 




47.68., 
62.49 



20.45 
24.87 



^j'"', in parentlieses 

mm. 
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Fiqure 4-6" 

NLS Full-Time Student Financing, Sources , 
by Parental Income 
Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-7i: 



1975-76 



Own Savings, 
or Earnings 



'Support of 
Fam\ly/Friends 



Grants/ 
Scholarships 



Loans 





, r » 



Mf////,, ■ /■ 
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Figure C4-6 

CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973—79 Averages by Parental Income 

Ovor $15,000 



$0-9,999 



$10,000-14.999 



100 



Porcont of Total Studont Incomo 



wo 




Savings 



ramlly 



Scholarahlpo 



Source of. Studont Incomo 



Loans 



Other 
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The major reason for this develoment probably rests with the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act (MISAA). Growth in borrowing by middle- and high-income groups 
is clearest in the case of the F6SL program; MISAA removed the income eligibility 
limit. The need-based loan program continues . to be more the domain of low-income 
students, but as incomes have grown with inflation the $10,000-14.999 group's share of 
NDSLs has increased. The need-based grant programs, on the other hand, rem^ain 
strongly associated with low income. 

Since fa.Tiily income is the major determinant of need-based student aid awards, 
expectations are that such awards might have achieved near parity in net prices paid 
(tables 4-lOb and C-4-lOb). Under'Method A the share of expenses paid by NLS students 
and their families is stable by income group, and net prices paid are about two-thirds ., 
of total costs for low-income families, about four-fifths for middle-income families, . 
'and nine-tenths for high: income families; that is. middle- and high-income students . 
and their families pay a higher share of student costs than do those of low income. ^ 
For the CIRP students, relative net prices are stable but the portions paid by j 
students and families (Method A) is decreasing across all income groups. By this 
criterion, equity has been more than achieved; that is, low-income students have by 
far the lowest net price. ' 

i 

The philosophy of need-b>sed student aid programs, however, would seem to be more 
consistent with Method B. After all subsidies from all sources are removed, how much 
does each student have to pay out of pocketf' Under Method B-when parental subsidies 
are removed from the net price-greater equity appears to have been achieved, at least 
between low and middle-income NLS students. During the first, third, and fourth years 
of the. NLS, net prices (shares) paid by these students are roughly equal; in all but^, 
the second year, the net price paid (share) by high-tncome students is markedly less. 
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Table 1-lOb, : 

Met Price Paid liy NLS Students, by Parental Income 
According to Two Calculation Mtithods 
(Percentages) 
1972-73 througli 1975-76 

Method A ' 



1972-73 
Low Hiddle 



1973-74 



197I1./5 :1975-76 
Low Middle High' Low Hiddle High 




Self and "Family Own . Earnings or 
Support (Student Savings 
Net Price) Support of Family 
or Friends 
Unsubsldized 
Loan Amount 
. TOTAL 



Public Support ' Scholarships/ 
Grants , 
Subsidized Loan 

Amount 
TOTAL 



29.4 


16.5 


8.0 


4.2 


3.3 


1.4 


33.6 


19.8 


9.4 



Student Net Price 
Public Support 



26.9 


26.7 


19.1' 


21.5 


36.1 


26.7 


34.6 


37.5 


27.3 


32.5 


37.2 


27.9 


27.4 


44.2 


67.8 


35.8 


39.0 


58,6 


22.7 


36.6 


60.1 


21.8, 


35.0 


57.8 


12.1 
66.4 


9.3 
80.2 


3.7 
90.6 


8.2 
65.5 


6.0 
31.1 


3.0 
68.3 


8.7 
66.0 


6.4 

80.5 


3.3 
90.7 


il.O 
65.3 


8.9 
81.1 


4.9 
90.6 



28.7 14.7 

5.B 4.2 
34.5 18.9 



15.3 


7.1 


30.9 


15.9. 


7.7 


4.2 


2.2 


3.8. 


3.0 


1.7 


19.5 


9.3 


34.7 


18.9 


9.4 



39.0 36.0 22.8 
61.0 64.0 77.2 



Method B 

29.7 42.1 29,7 '43.3 43.9 30.6 '43.5 46.1 32.^ 



70.3 57.9 70.3 56.7 56.1 69.4 



56.5 53.9 67.2 



Low = $0-10,499 
Hiddle $10,500-14,999 

see wy* nan section for c.lO.ti.n of loan sobsi dies. For tMs disagsregation esti.to « toed .pon loan 
relationships identified for all students. * 
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CHIP nm-TlMK), liilMlim) r>Ui(f(>nl rindnnliHi r^ourro'M 

ihroiKiii i9;9'fio 



Lur. 

U),()()o - H/jy) 
Ovor Vj,ooo 

LOU 

$1) * y/w 

10, IKK) - H/jy'J 
(i) liMfc S(:lii)liirshi|i<'j/ 

lO.UOO - H,90<j ^ 
Over I'l.OOO 

tdr.u Scholarships/ 
: $1) - 

: 10,000 - H/jy9 

OvcM- li),000 

r.5i 
no - 

10.000 ' H,'j*jy 

OviM* lb, 000 
lOSI. 

10.000 - M,999 
Over 11), 000 

$0 - 9,999 
10,000 - M,999 
Over lb;000 

$0 - 9,999 
. 10,000 - H,999 
' Ovei- Pj,000 



19/3-M 



N 


I 9 /'»"/ .) 


n 




6:^99 


i»H3.50 


50^3 


^79.64 




109. 5!i 


6609 


170.02 




y.49 


17014 


62.61 




1)9.00 




Uli\2 




■ 20.14 




31.05 




7.09 




8.91 




100.09 




93.15 




09. li? 




g;.7z 




65.66 




74.20 




M5.19 




112.02 




96.43 




108.93 




46.20 




48.65 




71.71 




72.47 




79.96 




95.70 




52.74 




65.53 




77.29 




^^9.99 




63.57 




BO. 87 




22.03 




36.73 




136.41 




144 ."16 




53.28 




79.34 




35.28 




35.27 




39.23 




39.72 




45.43 




47.89 




35.93 




37.39 



H 1976-/7 



5747 
7263 
27072 



527.10 
190.53 
53.07 

76.06 
37.34 
11.26 



B/.80 
04.05 
63.00 



138.96 
109.46 
50.62 

70.43 
99.33 
79.14 

88.79 
09,41 
39.56 

178.16 
133.70 
70.45 

62.71 
77.20 
63.82 



H 197/-7n 



5200 
5796 
21231 



573.90 
230.56 
65.70 

81.53 
44.7/ 
14.02 



104.48 
104.83 
83.97 



110.23 
123.49 
61.22 

83.28 
123.88 
106.94 

73.00 
80.45 
45.53 

179.40 
130.25 
70.11 

66.70 
79.36 
63.47 



4108 
4G99 
22114 



1978-/9 



fi53.49 
300.98 
72,40 

101.28 
50.87 
16.01 



N 19/9-80 



50(14 
5944 
19972 



1 nepr...nl. a 20:: unwei,(,ted sample of the national first-time. full-tl.ne higher education onronment. .)ata are weiqhted val.ms 
I? 0 valuos indicate that data wero not collected for these sources. 134 



022.17 
149.33 
110.11 

99.14 

53.58' 

17.91 



130.02 


100.9? 


142.72 


l{)'i.30 


116.08 


Of). 83 


194.48 


106.08 


151.83 


130.04 


70.14 


60.05 


119.34 


' 129.01 


172.22 


220. ?1 


162.01 


239.60 


104.74 


85.76 


107.89 


97. n6 


62.49 


60.46 


218.22 


168.35 


164.55 


121.44 


85.56 


80.52 


65.90 


54.32 


76.94 


84.41 


88.75 


100.47 
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Net Price Paid by CIRP Students, by Parental Income 
Accordina to Two Calculation Hethnds, 1973-M Ibrough 1979-80 
Method A 



' 1 


1973-74 


1974-75 


- \1975-76 


1976-77 
_ — ^ . - 


Finance CatQQOry ■ 


Low Hed High 


Low Hed iligh 


Low Hed High 


Low Hed High 


Self and Foiinly Su|)port 
(Student Net Price) 
Own Savinys/E^rnings 

.5ii|)|iorl of family/rriends 

. UiisubsiSized Loan taunts ' 

Total 


29;0 32.3 26,5 
21.6 34.9 65.4 
8.0; 6.6 3.5 
58.6 73.8, 85.4 


27.9 32.2 26.7 
20.4 35.9 57.4 
4.5 4.5 2.3 
52.8 72.6 86.4 


22,3 28,1 25.7 
16.6 30.9 54,2 
6,4 7.4 4,6 
45.2 66,4 84.5 


23.4 29.7 24.9 
17.7 32.0 56.6 
4.5 5.1 2,8 
45.« 66.8 84.3 


Public Support 

Scholarslilps/Grarts 
' Subsidized Loan Amount 

Total 


30.3 17.1 8.8 
'8.4 6.B 3.6 
38.7 23.9 12.4 


39.4 20.0 9.2 
5.7 5.7 2.9 
45.1 25.7 12.1 


48.6.26.9 10.8 
4.7 ,5.3 3i*3 
53.3 32.2 14.1 


46.9 24.6 . 10.0 
5.7 6.5 3.6 
52,6 31,1 13.6 


Other 


2.8 2.3 2.2 


2.? 1.7 1.5 


1,5 1.4 1,4 


1.8 2.1 2.1 



1977-78 



Low Hed High 



1.1.1 24.7 

16.1 " 28.9 52.7 
'4.4 5,8 3,8^ 

42.2 61.9.. 81,2 



50.3 '29.0 12.1 
5.9 ^ 7.6 5.0 
56.2 36.6 17.1 



1978-79 \ 



Low M High 



19,3 2^.1 li? 

18.1 30,5 57.P 

4.2 5.1 3,6 

41,6 59,7 81.2 



50.0 30,4 11.1 
6,* ■ 6.R 
56.9 38.6 16.9 



1,5 1.7 1.9 



low Hed High 



19. fl 21.7 lll.fl' 

19.3 33.0 58.5 

3,7 5.D ■ 3,8 

42J 59.7 80.3 

48.2 28.3 10.3 

7.5 10,2 ,7.6' 
55.7 38,5 17.9 

1.6 1.9 1.B 



Student Net Price 
Public Support 
Other,' 



37.0 38.9 30,0 
60,3 68,8 67,8 
2.6 2,3 2,2 



32.4 36.7 29.0 

65.5 61.6 69.5 
'2.2 1.7 1.5 



28.7 35.5 30.3 

69.8 63.1 68,3 
1.6 1.4 1.4 



27.9 34.8 27.7 
70.3 63.'l 70.2 
1.8 2,1 2.1 



26.1 33.0 28.5 
72.3 65!5 69,8 
1.5 1.6, 1.7 



23.5 


29.2 


23.4 


23.5 


?.u. 


75.0 


69.1 


74.7 


75.0 


71.5 


1,5 


1.7 


1,9 


1.6 


1,9 

P. 



latter to independent status. . 
See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. , / . ' . 
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CIRP data show a different pattern. Here, low- and high-income students have achieved 
near parity but middle-income students pay more. 

Among those who report at least some financl-ng support in a' particular category, 
NLS patterns are as expected (table 4-lOc); that is, NLS students from low-income 
families receive less support from their families and. more need-based aid than do 
students from other income groups; however, they tend to earn less, borrow less, and 
receive roughly similar amounts from aid programs not based on need in comparison to 
other students. (Particular attention, however, should be paid to N's, which are very 
small for some categories, especially for certain grants and scholarships to ■ 
high-income students.) Comparable CIRP data are in table C-A-lOc. CIRP recipients of 
loans and scholarships/grants tend jiot to come from the highest income category, 
whereas the reverse is true when family/friend support is considered.,^ Average amounts 
received are positively associated with family income for the categories of self 
support, family/friend support, and loans. They are, of course, negatively associated 
with grant/scholarship support. 

By Academic Ability 

In each of the four years of the NLS and CIRP, student academic ability is 
positively associated with amounts financed. High ability students finance the 
largest amounts and low ability students finance the smallest amounts (see table 4-11 
and table C-4-11 and figures 4-7 and C-4-7). Higher ability students tendto attend 
more expensive institutions. \ 

Viewing the sources of support,'^ high-ability students tend to earn more, receive 
more from family and friends, and borrow slig>itly more than lower ability students. • 
One inconsistency between NLS and CIRP data is noted: whereas NLS high-ability 
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Table 4- 10c 

NLS FuU-Time Aid Recipients* financing Sources, 
By Parental Income Categories of Disaggregation, 
1972-73, 1974-75, 1975-76 





1972-/3 Averages 


1973-74 Averages 


1974-75 Avenvies 


1975-76 Averages 




Average AiDOunt 
$ Total 


Average AiDount 
$ Total 


Average Amount 
$ Total 




Average Amount 
J Total 




n. Ifl ^(10- fiver 
10,499 14,999 15iOOO 


N 


. 0- 10,500- .Over 
10,499 14,999 15,000 


N 


n. in *inn- Over 
10,499 14,999 15,000 


N 


0- 10,500- Over 
10,499 14,999 15,000 




Own Savings or Earninqs 


598.75 633.71 642.83 
(1971) (1244) (1379), 


4594 


888.63 1031.50 992.90 
136)) 1992) (1059) 


3412 


1160.04 1290.41 1267.80 
(1221) (896) (1010) 


3127 


1148.81 1334,98 1321.86 
(1109) (852)' (1009) 


2970 


Support of Family/friends 


• 740.41 1026,45 1708.19 
(1645) (1297) (1881) 


4823 


981.02 1307.12 2068.72 
(757) (926) (1129) 


2612 


1230.64 1602.73 2432.12 
(761) (719) (1190) 


2670 


1324.17 1604,11 2494,61 
(657) (666) (1136) 


■2459 


BEOG ; 


654.89 652.64 983.90 
(411) (47) (28) , 


466 






'666.67, 781.38 721.29 
(242) (29) (27) 


,298, 


736,21 679.14 606.57 
(207) (58) (30), 


375 
214' 


•SEOG . 


589.99 lOOlJ. 662.37 
(95) (9) [i] 


112 






658.40 ^11. 94 595.70 
(165) (24) (15) 


204 


689.48 465.96 730.79 
(170) (26) (18) 


College SclioUrships/Grants 


763.53 739.29 714.67 
(404) (222) (176) 


'802 






915.45 911.53 916.03 
(304) (171)' ■•(HI) ' 


586 


904.45' 840.65 9P6.35 
(285) (173) (122) 


580 


State Scholarships 


630.98. 511.36 482.35 
(351) (175) (93) 


619 






701,46 597.30 545'.96 
(241). (152) (78). 


\n 


719.73 679.22 602,67. 
(239)' (126) , (83) 


"448 


Other Grants \ . . 


660.08 678.35 952.91 
(521) ■ (251) ■ (177) 


1161 






1139.10 1081.21 1309,61 
(401) (188) (136) 


725 


311.18 175.28 113.21 
(430) . (180); (159) 


769 ■ . 


Total Scholarships/Grants 


HtJ.tD luDl.c/ 

(1291) (548) (410) 


LDJU 


106? 40 933 32 507.44 
(934) (410) (289), 


1633 


1281.21 1071.26 1127.52 
(926) ■ (445) (307) - 


1678 


1362,99 1098.31 1156.63 
(942) (436) (337) 


1715 " 


FGSL ■ 


990.02 1158,38 1257,68 
(292) (144) (101) 


537 






lUjt.tO Ityo./l 

,(159) (102) (72) 




1152 55 1294 53 1508.51 
■ (140) (101) 174) 


315 
108 


State Loan 


921.57 1106.07 1103.82 
(70) (28) (30) 


128 






1225.39 1278.04 1477.74 
(39) (33) (22) 


', 94 


1363,98 1273.06 1355.76 
(45) (39), . (24) 


MDSL , . 


' 637,08 697.55 648.37 
(462) (148) (57) 


667 






735.37 769.90 938.68 
(335) (93) (46) , 


474 


730.45 772.47 853.86 
(313) (56) W 


455 


Other Loans 


943.84 1056.67 1340.94 
(100) (60) (37) 


197 






1008.69 898.91 1498.26 
(153) (82) (68) 


303 


98,55 74,52. 85.15 
(158) (94) (95) 


34?';,, 


Total Loans 


853.42 1054.17 1170.17 
,(879) (351) • (214) 


1444 


879.74 1120.62 1192.41 
(565) (251) (83) 


■974" 


995.23 1155.29 1394.87 
(615), (279) (193) 


1087 


1055.87 1186.96 1490.33 
(576) (291) ■ (212) 


1079- 



* Data tabled are. for.only..tlio,se students who. reported some support in the particular categories listed. 
^ numbers in parentlieses are N's. ■ ' " ' -. 



Tible C-4-lOc 

CIRP Aid Recipients* financing Sources by Parental Income 
Selected Financing Categories," 1973-74 through 1979-80 



Finance Category 


1973-74 

2 1 • 
fi'^ Average 


1974-75 
N Average 


1975-76 
N Average 


1976-77 
H Average 


1977-78 
H Average 


1978-79 
M Average 


1979-80 
N Average ' 


Own Savings/Earnings 
SO - 9,939 
10,000 - 14,999 • 
Over 15,000 


^d^^ 635 07 
7184 712.44 
11898 740.55 


4748 681.14 
6510 757.63 
12104 816.36 


3527 682.22 
5185 755.71 
12266 781.98 


4108 682.05 
5727 767.32 
15721 .822.79 


3674 704.58 
4524 789.34 
14790 • 869.13 


2829 752.44 
^ V Q7 1 nil 
3571 8/l.U'* 

15049^967.90 


3909 809.22 
aiTQ RR1 fid 
13193 1038.97 


Support of Family/Friends 
.50 - 9 .999 
10.000 - 14,999 
Over 15,000: - 


fk loC Ota . D3 

6592 870.32 
13810 1398.48 


^3986 607.82 
6578' 839.25 
15619 1410.56 


2968 608.25 
5176 612.34 
16043 1418.42 


3352 609.21 
5736 849.39 
19927 1430.95 


3033 642.65 
4339 869.89 
18794 1506.74 


2392 818.11 
3462 1145.92 
19432 2246.61 ^ 


3330 911.61 

4430 1 jU3 . /O 

17548 2605.78 


8E0G 

SO - 9.999 
10,000 - 14,999 
Over 15.000 


NA 0^ 

NA ' 0 
NA 0 


3086 627:82" 
1040 513.23 
1317 553.21 


3070 863.97 
1842 695.52 
1355 721.32 


3690 875.88 
2211 703.05 
-1649 672.59 


3590 894.72 
2051 699.56 
1969 641.81 


2856 996.76 
2005 779.11 
2184 715.19 


4103 999.22 

d^Of . /JM . 3 I 

3366 693.09 


SEOG 

SO - 9,999 
10.000 - 14,999 
Over 15,000 


0 

NA 0 
HA 0 


84S 523.68 
447 465.55 
233 523.38 


842 567.89 . 
'573 563,11 
338 586.86 


1094 524.35 
689 516.91 
463 522.74 


1068 555.72 
715 503.53 
671 507.53 


897 626.14 
624 , 533.10 
749 555.61 


1364 587.86 
867 Js^.a** 
867 .543.84 


College Grants 
SO - 9,999 
10.000 - 14,999 
Over 15,000 


HA 0 
HA, 0 
HA 0 


1607 502.84 
2006 490.84 
2563 S56.51 


' 1206 500.^3 
1533 538.62 . 
2698 632.53 


1197 664.48 
1497 672.19 
2780 752.47 


1202 "700.34 
1450 710.75 
3429 775.78 


1110 803.34 

l3U0 O^Q.OU 

4022 933.44 


1379 743.83 
IdlR 7fl3 27 
3133 881.31 


State Scholarships/Grants 
SO - 9,999 
10,000 - 14,999 
Over 15.000 


4310 724.48 
4045 646.49 
. 4005 625.58 


. 1890 626.35 

1097 7^ 
ViCt 33 9. J 3 

1623 565.22 


1509 636.14' 
170? 576.03 
1879 556.71 


1725 • 556.18 
' 1837 523.61 
, 2363 529.89 


1644 585.14 
1587 576.77 
2636 561.03 

f 


1382 677.49 
. 1409 609.31 
3175 596.94 


1929 627 .07 
1657 590.50 
2504 631.16 


Other Private Grants 
SO - 9.939 
10,000 - 14.999 
Over IS. 000 


NA 0 
NA 0 
NA 0 ' 


NA 0 

HA 0 
i^k 0 


HA 0 
HA 0 
HA 0 


634 522.90 
854 523.10 
1778 519.24 


616 539.53 
• 701 510.58 
1808 553.61 


466 661.47 
, 624 579.18 
2028 642.80 


627 589.15 
740 629.32 
1784 668.98 


Scholarships/Grants 
SO - 9,999 
10,000 - 14.999 
Over 15,000 


4907 832:84 
4453 730.71 
4506 688.86 


4851 1002*37 
4569 776.73 
5057 749.44 


4171 1195.74 
3982 939.28 
'5443 813.22 


4816 1277.63 
4541 1016.99 
yi9 857.87 


4488 1347.41 
3933 1064.25 
7759 903.98 


3557 1569.38 
3346. 1256.19 
8645 1059.70 


4854 1571.77 
4129 1273.60 
7652 1109.29 


" FGSL 

SO - 9.999 ' 
10.000 - 14,99? 
Over 15,000 


2411 870.26 
2207 931.05 
1734 1038.16 


730 797.94 
973 912.61 
1104 1039-71 


543 877.63 
775 1002.10 
1223 1095.67 


642 874.82 
853 '997.46 
.1722 1118.10 


557 977.94 
720-1140.99 
1970 1188.05 


547 1045.60 
756 1236.70 
2720 1466.90 


861 1200.06 
1189 1332.51 
36S0 1617.45 


NOSL 

SO - 9.999 
10.000 - 14.999 
Over 15.000 


MA 0 , 
NA 0 
HA 0 


1181 635. 2P 
1005 726.93 
642 758.93 


1030 674.04 
1100 741.17 
1056 837.75 


1072 671.99 
1170 741.71 
1295 . 835.79 


926 714.00 
"932 79fl.05 
1453 825.41 


795 769.75 
854 S06.73 
1721 967.38 


1050 770.12 
1Q45 836.12 
^1603 1056.13 


Other Loans 
$0 - 9,999 
10,000 - 14.999 
Over 15.000 


634 654.35 
^ 676 870.74 
730 956. 18 


420 683.74 
613 778.20 
739 885.78 


308 765. B6 
435 839.29 
781 990,67 


231 784.09 
389 B73.12 
929 1046.16 


232 873.03 
309 8?.6.2S 
930 998.07 


165 871.03 
223 10?3.F:^- ■ 
843 1170.93 


200 ,899.82 
274 1135.75 
861- 1352.11 


Total Lo^ns 
SO - 9.995 
Iff. 000 - 14,999 
Over IC.OOO 


2738 9i!0-77 
2G31 1006.22 
^ 22651106. 82 . 


20C5 793.15 
234 0 006.29 
2273 1019.94 


1721 fl34.27 

r 2116 ,9.;3.7a 

2618 1062.15 


. "2050 ' i^l.U 
257R 920.84 
41R0 U(i6.56 


17:^ '>P2.?0 
20T1 'nfc'KlO. 
4535 1150.64 


146^ inr4.co 

.1819 UmS.M 

54 1; 


2017 lj?2,a3 
2m l?TJ.:f» 
62^-5 15S5.n 



• OjM Uiled ire for.only.thoie studcnts,whO„,report(!d. some, support In particular categorlef listed. 

' r,jH are wejijhted values. . 

^ tis are or.wtlghted Ns for the ZOl subsample of the CIRP sanple. • 

^ 0 values inJicate that d-ua were not collected for Ihese sau.ccs. ;.* ■ r.ot appUcablc. 



• BFST CHF? A^^-^^ ""'.F 
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■ Table 4-11 

I NLS Full-Time Studeot Financing Sources, 
By Academic Ability, Major Financing Categories 
1972-73 through 1975-76 ■ 




• Total ' 



Tablo C-4-11 



CIRP First-Time, Fuii-rinH! Student Financing Sources, 
flajor Categories by High Sciwi GPA, l973-7UMi 19'5-8 



Finance C<iiei|oi"/ 
liy kliuni (il'A 

iiwii S,ivings/loniini)s 
Lwi 

■Mciiiiiiii 
lliglr 

Su|i|ioi't (if fiiiiiily/ 
Iriiwls 

Low 

Niiiiii 
llitjii 

kiiiilarsliiiis/llrjiits 
low 

lli'iliiiiii 
llnili 



Inaiis 



lllhi'i" 



mil',! 



low 

|'ti!iliiiiir' 
lliijli- 

Inn 
Hoiliuiii 
lli'jli , 



liiw 
III 'ilium 
llinli 



1973-M 



d' Average I 



21270 



mi 32.3 
551. ai 29.5 
515,62 23,4 



M6.50 36,2 

815.42 13:5 

%0.59 13.7 

■271.117 16.1 

259.50 13,9 

il/|6.11 20.3 

192.22 11.1 

205,93 11.0 
211.20 9.7. 

37,29 2.2 
.10.11 2.1 
64.72 2.9 



IG93.30 100.0 
|i;72.B9 100,0 
2;'Oi:57 ilW.O 



1974-75 



N . Average I. 



■1833 529.32 29.5 
59 567,91 29.3 
10238 510,36 23.9 



741.97 11.6 

■869.01 41.8 

1009.75 ill 

353.22 19.7 

326.85 16.9 

196.01 22.0 



131,96 
118,14 
159.97 ■ 

32.26' 
26.79 
51.71 



1975-76 



7.1 
7.6 
,7.1 

1.8 
1.4 

2,3 



1791.73 100,0 
1938.75 100.0 
2257.83 100.0 



N Average ' I 



4121 490,34 27.7 
18838 528.23 26.2 
9893 512!83 22.3 



1976-77 



679,83 
907.82 
1086,51 

428.:26 
381,53 
513,01 

145,67 
165.06 
192.55 

25.83 
33,14 
71.67 



38,3 
45.0 
44.5 

I 

24.2 
18.9 
22,3 

8,2 
8.2 
7.9 

1.6 
1.6 
3.1 



N. Average I 



1385' 198.16 ,25,8 
22021 567.59 26.5 
12017 577,91 22.5 



1772.92 100.0 
2015.78 100.0 
, 2139.58 lOn.O 



745.42 38.6 


928.85 


43,4 


1103.88 


43.1 


175.53 


24 .'6 


417.50 


19.5 


604.16 


23.6 


185.62 


9.6 


200.74 


9.1 


'225.46" 


B.8 


2l38 


1.3 


25.03 


1.2 


51.92 


2.0 



1930.11 lOff.O 
2139.71 100.0 
2563.33 100.0 



1977-78 



N Average il 



1311 



503,95 24.1 
570,83 25,3 
601,11 22,6 



. 831.02 39.1 

972,16 13:1 

1116,60 41.8 

529,10 '25.1 

168,08 20.3 

651,31 21,1 

212,71 lO.l 

221.60 10.0 

, 232.25 .8.7 

29,25 1.1 

29.00 1.3 

69,73 2.6 



2111.33 100,0 
2251.6? 100.0 
2671.07 100.0 



1978-79 


197^80 




N Average ^ I 


It MVtioyt 


3E67 


517.15 


21.0 






18806 


630.01 


20,9 ■ 


19831 530.01 


19.1 


11558 


619.60 


18.4 


10702 626.07 


17,2 




1201.51 


16,1 


1141.68 


16,9 




1525.12 


50.6 


1448.71 


18,6 




1731.29 


49.0 


16cP,.91 


15,8 


< 


555.76 
501.86 


21.3 


533.67 


21,9 




16.8 


■■ 5^)1,11 


18.5 




715.84 


21.1 


8;:6,16 


22.7 




275.27 


10.6 


271.83 


11,2 




313.90 


10.4 


369.03 


12.4 




303.89 


8.6 


396.15 


10,9 




25,63 


1.0 


21.55 


1.0 




38,26 


1,3 


33.63 


1.1 




104.54 


3.0 


127.76 


3.5 




26115.34 


100,0 


2135,22 


100.0 
100,0 




3012,18 100,0 


■ 29112:91 




3538.16 100,0 


3M5;(I? 


100,0 
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Figure 4-7 

1 • ' ' • ■ 

NLS Fun-Time Financing Sources, 
Academic Ability/ Major Financing Categories, 
1972-7,3' through 1975-75 
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Figure C4-7 

CIRP Mojor Student Financing Categories 
1973 -79 Averages by High School CPA 
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inconsistency between MLS and CIRP data is noted: whereas ^NLS h igh ability students, 
receive slightly sr.aller scholarships/grants, the CIRP high ability freshmen do 
slightly better than lower abi ity students in this regard. 

Within the student aid subcategories (Tables A-lla and C-A-lla) some interesting 
patterns emerge. ' i he feaeral need-based grant progratr.s (BEOGs, SEOGs, etc.), in 
targeting on low income groups, actually reward lower ability students more than 
higher ability students. Herhaps in partial recognition of this, institutional and 
state grant prosran,s target their resources more on higher ability groups. Among loa« . 
programs, the greatest variability is seen in the need-based NDSLs, where high ability 
students receive the highest loan amounts. Overall, the effect of federal need-based 
programs seems to be to give grants to lower ability students and loans to higher 
aoi I ity individuals. 

When net prices are exami ned (Tab I es A-llb and C-4-11b)., the results are somewhat 
mixed. Considering family subsidies as part of net price (Method A), low ability NLS 
students pay a smaller share of net price, in the third years than do upper abi-l ity 
students, whereas the results are the reverse for the first two/years. Middle ability 
CIRP and NLS students consistently pay the highest net price under Method A. 
Excluding family subsidies from net price (Method B), low.abi I ity NLS students 
universally assume a lower net price share. Presurr.ab ly, this is consistent with the 
position that lower ability students need more time for study and thus are able to 
. proviae less self-support. However, the CIRP patterns essentially are reversed. Now, 
low ability students tend to pay the highest net price, followed, closely by those of 
middle abi I ity. . ^ 

Tables 4-11-c and C-4- lie examine the: data for those students who re|)ort some (other 
than zero) financing in a particular category. For the NLS it is seen that high 
aoility student recipients receive''slightly larger BEOGs; for the cIrP the reverse is 

' , , ' i09 

■ 1 y4 ^'^ ■ 



Table .«-lla 
MS ruU-Time Student rinancing Sources. 
By Academic Ability. Selected Financing Catenorles. 
1972-73 tnrough 1975-76 
in Dollars 
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liilile C-Mln 



CIRP First-Iiiiie, Full-Tiiiie Student Financing Sources, 
Selected Categories, by High School GPA. 1973-74 through 1979-80 



Finance Category 



5' 



BCOG 
Low 

Medium 
High 

SEOG 
Low 

Medium 
High 

College Scliolarsliips/Grants 
Low 

Hediiini 
High 

Stale Scholarships/Grants 
Low 
Medium 
High 

FGSL 
Low 

Hediuin 
High 

NUSL 
Low 

. Medium o 
High 

Other Grants 
Low 
Medium 
High 

Other Loans 
Low 

Medium 



1973-H 
^ Average 



21270 



138.78 
193,88 

136.60 
154.09 
168.23 



133,08 
65.69 
45.90 

55,62 
51.83 
45.97 



1974-75 
Average 



4833 138.77 
20059 112.08 
10238 109.46 

27.54 
21.75 
21.22 

35,65 
59.08 
190.28 

48,87 
75.70 
135.62 

61.09 
63.93 
64.71 

33.25 
45.08 
5.9.63 

102.39 
■ 58,24 
39,46 

37,63 
39,13 
35.63 



1975-76 
Average 



4121 204.93 
18838 162.56 
9893 145.19 

29.27 
24.57 
30.86 

25.44 
56,82 
192.85 

54.33 
. 70.19 
131.69 

73.15 
70.54 
71.30 

40.96 
53,58 
79.60 

114,28 
, 67,40 
42,22 

31.56 
40,94 
41.64 



1976-77 
N Average 



4385 220,99 
22024 178,30 
12017 156.03 

37,37 
27.51 
30.64 

36.46 
51.54 
156.35 

50.62 
' 73.01- 
' 124.42 

82.69 
80.73 
75.13. 

45,63 
55.58 
79.16 

130.09 
87.13 
'1 136.72 

57,29 
64.34 
71,17 



19//-/0 


* rj/0"/; 


1979-110 






[| ftveragi! 

:. 


j 

4344 263,40 


J[)tl/ •CWJj 


4414 274, il? 


20907 196.49 


18805 197,89 


19834 270.81 ' 


10405 147.02 


11558 lS0.14 




39.50 


lift 


W.23 


30.20 


32.36 


3B.18 


36.09 


33.32 


flil.bl 


44. Ji! 


JUi 


40. 4B 


66.15 


86.20 


66.51 


198.38 


23fl,34 




DO.Jc- 




6!). 93' 


78,51 


92,63 


88.67 


139.60 


156.02- 


III'? dC', 


101,94 • 
104,13. 




. "161.56 


15^,17 


209.22 


92,45 


^ 146.89 


oil ^1 

^12.41 


45.64 




46.76 


53.24 


71,18 


■ 73.63 


78.24 


90.83 


94,59 


123.75 


131,50 


104.76 


86.73 


95,87 


87.34 


130.27 


158,01 


151.74 


'65.14 


69.54 


63.52 


67. IB 


88,55 


86.23 


61.54 


' 67.17 


89,15 



1 Repi'esents ,1 201 unweighted sample of the national first-ti«. full-tii^e higher education enrollment. 

2 0 values indicate that data were not collected for- these sources. 



Data are weighted values 
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Table Mlb 

Net Price Paidbv Full-Tinie NLS Students, 
by Academic Ability According to Two Calculation. Methods 
(Percentages) 
1972-73 throucih 1975-76 




liet Price) ' ' • ' 



Support of 
Family or 
Friends 

Unsubsidized 
Loan Aint. 



I 

U8,6 50.0 19.6 39.6 10.1 43.7 



35.4 40.7 15.6 '31.6 10.5 13.8 



Total 



1,8 8.3 U U 5.8 U 8.r t.O 5.5.10.3 V '.3 



Public Support Scholarships/ 
Grants 

Subsidized Loan 
AniGunt 

Total 



Student Het Price 
Public Support 



19.0 


13.7 11.6 


17.6 


22.9 


2.5 


1.6 4.2 


3,3 


5.2 


215 


18.3 18.8 


20.9 


28.1 




Method B 






28.9 


42,1 41,. 1 


35.5 


36,4 


71.1 


57.9 58.9 


64.5. 


'63,6 



I 

22.9 13.9 15.7^23.1 15.5 , 16.1 



20.9 '28.1 17.8 19.2 26.6 18.1 18.6 



. independent statu'i. 

1 • 1 V f i.,r chddies For this disaggregation estimates were based upon loan 
i r i See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies, m cms yy 
lOl relationships- identified for all students. 



Table C-Mlb 



Hilt Price Paid hy ClUI' SliideiiU, . .. 
According to Iwo Calculatiuii Methods, Wi-n tliromjli 1979-80 

, Hetliod i 



Finance Cdtegory 


1973-74 
Low Med High 


19)4-75 
Low Med High 


1975-75 
Low Hed High 


1976-77 ' 

Low Hed High 


1977-78 
Low Hed High 


Self ■.111(1 Family Support 
(Student Het Price) 

Ov;ii Savings/Earninos 

Supiiort of Fapiily/Ff lends 

Unsiibsidized Loan Amount 

lutal 


32.2 29.S 23.4 
38.2 43.5' 43,7 
5.6 5.4 4.8 
76,0 78.4 71.9 


29.5 29.3 23.9 

41.6 44.8 44.7 
3,3 3.3 3.1 
74.4 77.4 71.7 


27.7 26.2 22.3 
38.3 45.0 44.5 
4.8 4,8 4.6 

70.8 76.0 71.4 


25.9,26.5 22,5 
38,6 43.4 43.1 
4.2 4.1 3.9 
68.7.74.0 69,5 


24.125,] 22.6 
39.4 4 3.1 41. b 
4,3 4.3 3.7 
67.8 72.7 60.1 


niiliUr ^iinnnt^l' 
rUUIll jUppuii 

Scliolarships/Grants 
Subsidized Loan toynt 
Total 


16.1 13.9 20.3 
5.8 5.6 4,9 
21.9 19.5 25.2 


19.7 16.9 22.0 
4.1 4.3 4.0 

23.8 21.2 26,0 


24,2 18.9 22,3 
3,4 ,3.4 3.3 
27.6' 22,3 25.6 


24.6 19.5 23,6 
5.4 5,3 4.9 
'30.0 24.8 28.5 


25.1 20.3 24.4 
5.8' 5,7 5.0 
30,9 26.0 29,4 


Other 


2.2 2.1 2.9 


1.8 1.4 2.3 


1.6 1.6 3.1 


1.3 1.2 2.0 


1,4 1.3 2,6 




Method 8 




Student Net Price 
Public Support 
Otiier 


37.8 34.9 28.2 
60.1 63.0 68.9 
2.2 2.1 2.9 


32.8 32.6 27.0 
65.4 66.0 70.7 
1.8 1.4 2.3 


32.5 31.0 26.9 
65,9 67.3 70.1 
1.6 1,6 3.1 


30.1 30.6 26.4 
68,6 68.2 71.6 
1,3 1.2 2.0 


28.4 29.6 '26.3 
70.3 69,r 71.2 
1.4 1.3 2,6 







1 

Low 


978-79 
Hed High 


Low 


19)9-H( 
Hod 


) . 

liigli 


21.0 


Oft n 


10 ^ 
Iti.i 


19.0 




17,2 




50.D 






/111 fi 


ij , f) 


d n 


4.0 


3,3 


3.7 


4,1 


3,6 


M f 1 


75.5 


70,7 


69.6 


72.1 


66,6 


21.3 


16,8 


21.1 


21,9 


18.5 


22.7 


6!'6 


6.4 


5.3' 


7,6 


8.3 


7.3 


27,9 


23,2' 


26,4 


29,4 


26.8 


30.0 


1,0 


1.3 


3,0 


1,0 


1.1 


3,5 














25.0 


24.9 


21.7 


22,7 


,2'1.5 


2(1.8 


74.0 


73.8 


75.4 


75,3 


75,4 


75.8 


1.0 


J. 3 


3,0 


1.0 


1.1 


■ 3,5 



tlOlE' Method A assyiiies that'the decision-niaking unit for policy purposes is the student and his/her family, whereas 
retid B assies that this unit is only the student. The for»er confers to dependent student status and the 
latter t& indepenJent status. 

See Analysis Plan section 'for calculation of loan subsi.dies. 
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Table Mlc i 

NLS FylMlme Aid Recipient Finandngi Sources, 
By Acadenilc Ability Cateiiories of Dlsagorepatlon, 
1972-73, 1971-75, 1975</6 



tlwii Savings «r Earnings 
Suprt of Faiiilly/Frlends 
BFOt 
SFOC 

Collcgo Scholarship/Grants 

Stale Scholarships 

Oilier Grants 

Veterans Adminislratloii 
Social Security Oenefits 
lolal Scholarsliips/Graiits 

FCSl \ 
Slate Loans 



Other Loans 
Iota) Loans 



1972-73 Averages 



Avg. Aiiit. $ lotal 



Low' Med 



556.88 

m) 



9B4.« 1184.72 



(150), 

M9.19 
(203) 

863.05 

m 

571.97 
(518) 

652.26 
(3B1) 

' 748.27 
(654) 

540.61 



630.71 
(2310) 



(2439) 

655,00 
(238) 

568.40 
(58) 

701,12 
(259) 

516.63 
(208 

/08,65 
(494) 

528,23 



525,75 
(2137) 

1335,68 
(2288) 

656,76 
(40) 

657.86 
(7) 

...705.23 
(34) 



508. 97i 832,57 

745.74 
(127) 



1233.99 
(224) 

1154.29 
(52) 



(362) 



('75) 

1137,28 
(113) 



727.93 
(870) 

1159.18 1024.22 



(275) 



(61) 

674,46 
(291) 



1243.99 1080.88 1141.02 



(111) 

1006. 
(704) 



(30) 

667.83 
(79) 

593.94 
756.96 

038.78 
(1294) 



(57) 

976.32 
(10) 



(31) 



(20) 

893.24 
(673) 



4861 
5177 



110 
811 
619 
1227 



1973-74 Averages 



Avg, Anit, J Total 



tow 



979,85 i987.37 955.23 

(1714) (1632) (245) 

'l447,20 1502.19 1662. 36 

(1413) (1218) (179) 



2687 



556 



123 



206 



1490 



1045,94 
(940 



1139.15 
(492) 



1078 19 
(635) 



1037.45 
(463) 



High 



1033.16 
(85) 



(63) 



.75 



3691 
2810 



1974-75 Averages 



Avg, Adit, $ Total 



Low 



910,10 
(202) 

1572,28 
iW) 
786.61 
(111) 

608,00 
(83) 

1013,65 
(406) 

574.08 
(314) 

1412.94 
(369) 

1524.72 

1315.87 

1355.68 
(119) 
1094.38 
(165) 

1403.77 
(41) . 

797.78 
(262) 



1018 



(154) 

1144.59 
(79) 



Med 

1337.65 
(1488) 

1846,86 
(1238) 

671.03 
(162) 

662'.14 
(106) 

941.42 
(193) 

630.59 
(137) 

1191.66 
(329) 

1834.65 

'1270.05 

1203,23 
(685) 

1197.94 
(157) 



(50) 

811,12 
(211) 

1064,85 
(161) 

1140.21 
(514) 



High 



(1652) 

2012,35 
(1518) 

669.78 
(49) 

671.53 
(21) ■ 

827,43 
(26) 

676,49 
(17) 



(52) 

1019,91 

1303.41 

1137,85 
(933) 

1188,45 
(32) 

1292J6 
(11) 

729,92 
(21) 

1142,53 
(23) 

1125,22 
.(555) 



3342 
2905 
322 
210 
625 



750 



1737 
354 
102- 
494 
338 
1148 



1975-76 Aviiragi'5 
n. Aiiit, 5 lolal 



Low 

1187.73 
(197) 

1765,68 
(135) 

852,62 
(125) 

501.53 
(88) 

1078.08 
(387) , 

711.49 
(291) 

171,40 
(382) 



1723.43 

1281.61 
(143) 



(163) 

1261.34 

(50).. 

764,56 
(255) 

87.10 
(181) 

1248.35 
(85)^ I 



1310.49 
(1431) 

1956.99 
(1152) 



(205) 

610.79 
(1,15) 

863.72 
(2(19) 

679.86 
(148) ' 

182.99 
(358) 

1751.68 

1297.81 

1242.70 
(753) 

1220,36 



(56) 

734.77 
(195) 

62.82 
(164) 

1195.61 
(500) 



1244,83 
(1604) 

2040,55 
(1437) 

708,36 
(65) 

575,15 
(20) 

1155,60 
(30) 

714,10 
(15) 
171.40 

m 

1336.17 

1235.60 

1207,27 
(907) 

1286,53 
(32) 

1288.91 
(12) 

721,66 
(25) 

74.15 
(27) 

1179.8 
(565) 



3234 
2724 
395' 
223 
626 
454 



1B03 
346 
lift 
475 

,372 
1150 



15d 



Cllir Mil MccM'iimr.* I liiaricUii) Snuru.-s hi MiMh l-clmnl r.l'A 
5ol«r.luJrlnanc»M<| CalcjurUs, 1973-/4 lhrou.|li Vm^nu 



Ohm ^dvlogi/Urnlnys 

Hud I urn 
llhjii 

Sui«('ni t of rdmlly/FrlunJs 
low 

Medium 
lilijti 

UtIKi 
1 ow 

lU'ih 
SUM. 

t llW 

Hull I i«t 
HI Oil 

Cullcfje Grdnls 
t ow 

HudluAi 
Kttih 

•State SchoUrships/Grdnis 
Low 

MoJIum 
lliijh 

OiliiM- ft Ivdte Grants 

t IIVI 

- Mi.>Jhjni 
tli<th 

Sclmlttrshljii/Grants 
liiw 

Huilium 
. Itwjii 

rCi'jL 
( iiw 

llli|lt 

NO'jL 
Low 

Hoiliuiii 
lliOh 
(Uhur Luans 
' Lort^ 
MLMlium 
lit III) 

lotdl Lodus 
Low 

ttcillutn 
Iliijh 



l'J/3'/4 
Avuragc 



ym 7 39.74 
700.54 
70U6 650.63 

3369 996.50 
I64A9 1099.43 
7365 U16.66 



19/4.75 



N Avcraoo 



3Z01 775. 9Z 

14622 *76n.M 

7548 717. 3Z 

3649 1015.96 

16519 1096. ZO 

U636 1223.01 



HA 


0^ 


11U4 


6U6.18 


NA 


0 


3782 


572.40 


NA 


0 


1654 


581.23 


NA 


0 


Z93 


483. IZ 


HA 


0 


915 


510.70 


HA 


0 


400 


546.76 


HA 


0 


350 


54U.68 


HA 


0 


2943 


456.00 


HA 


0 


3345 


583.19 


1Z72 


631.13 


455 


6Z1.6n 


7Z31 


6Z0.33 


Z994 


573.83 


4773 


771.99 


2301 


60Z.37 


riA 


0 


ha' 


0 


HA 


0 


HA 


0 


HA 


0 


MA 


0 


1/19 


U33.8U 


1887 


912.73 


Q2Z8 


703.71 


0034 


0Z4.8Z 


4901 


619.16 


556Z 


670.76 


l)'i3 


934. Z5 


414 


044.06 


4U79 


9bl.Z5 


1655 


940.07 


1UZ6 . 


09Z.3O 


883 


965.18 


NA 


U 


314 


67Z.5U 


liA 


0 


1650 


697.95 


NA 


0 


1007 


696.14 


365 


866. Z9 


267 


735. 9Z 


1383 


BZ8.00 


10R6 


809.90 


471 


846.95 


5Z5 


807.49 


nz/ 


1029.46 


091 


6/8. 4Z 


4948 


1015.77 


3969 


916.14 


zuo 


950.45 


ZZ31 


081.68 



19/5-76 
N Average 



2561 774.84 

13Z62 745.30 

7209 738.91 

30/7 954.60 

15533 1151.07 

8352 1313.32 

1156 819.99 

3915 777.43 

1607 791.63 

Z56 615.01 

1065 556.35 

560 606.36 

255 497.11 

2463 512.59 

3093 650.69 

440 639.00 

Z704 569.76 

2Z60 601.69 



NA 
NA 
HA 



1746 
7610 
5332 


1056. 7Z 
.967.97 
1007.60 


1967 
917Z . 
6479 


3I'.0 
1519 
835 


962. IZ 
1013.46 
1034.35 


304 
1916 
1047 


334 
ltU)9' 
1237 


701.94 
753. IZ 
764.39 


33Z 
1991 
- 1398 


104 
954 
505 


, 653.07 
■ 687.30 
9Z9.49 


174 

lOZO 
460 


804 
3913 
Z407 


945. 39 
960.50 
94Z.94 


911 

5 ZOO 
3Z00 



1976-77 



19 7/7 '711 



H 


. Avorai|i* 


H 


AvLM-ani.' 


2774 
16047 
6949 


7M3.25, 
774.05 
775.13 


2692 
14750 
7616 


(107.53 
814.33 
831.35 


32hZ 
10Z72 
10330 


1060.84 
1171. ZO 
1334.13 


3?ZZ 
16997 
U707 


11/1. 00 
l?66.0O 
1406.91 


129Z 
4769 
2016 


1110.13 
701.64 
778.57 


14?4 

4957 
1786 


819. 7Z 
781.96 
761.40 


350 
1304 
639 


550.43 
50Z.1Z 
56Z.96 


381 
1499 
7Z9 


549.0'! 
517.64 
556. Z4 


311 
Z4H5 
2994 


657.45 
643. 6Z 
781.75 


370 
Z')05 
3195 


651.77 
691.81 

ezo.oi 


463 
3290 

Z5nz 


531.57 
5Z4.35 
565. Z6 


531 
3Z60 
^ Z414 


567.70 
556.06 
590.03 



19/M./') 
H Aviii.mn 



2162 9nM.n 
18078 9:fn.65 
HZ3Z 9^■(^.03 



1'747 
15447 
9/04 



156 510.75 
1370 4/6.49 
1935 568. OZ 

1084.77 
1086.15 
1098.17 

967.65 
1037.08 
105&:43 

74?.f.Z 
740.19 
754.48 

085.71 
940.54 
1015.60 

993.67 
967.04 
990. 9Z 



196 6I19.91 
|/)I4 486.69 
17Z4 581.48 



Z09Z 
9355 
5949 


113.3. Z3 
1048.77 
1156.75 


17?n 
8114 
6721 


453 
Z015 
959 


1034. ZH 
1151,63 
1190.89 


4/5 
?31Z 
14 /Z 


350 
1882 
1Z43 


7'm.r/ 

788.57 
703.19 


?*)? 
1H05 
1414 


194 
971 
4Z7 


94Z'.79 
953. OZ 
973.77 


147 

7ni 

384 


•975 
5074 
Z7II4 


1131.04 
1078.39 
1044.64 


896 
5045 
1138 



l(.5'J.13 
1919.35 
Z I 55. 04 



N Avci .KH! 



1169 9?fi./H 
4161 83/. /5 
Z0Z6 815. Z/ 

314 5".0.3M 
1109 5/P.14 
747 579.18 

IHl 7 ZD. 99 
Z90r Ml/, 58 
3557 974. ?9 

505 611.00 

3093 eni.f'f. 

Z765 f.41,99 

' 179 /Of'.;-;' 

' 1Z5JI 5'jS.91 
I9.fl f.76.61 

K93.71 
1174.05 
1305.87 

IW.U 

r<f.6.3i 
n/?,4i 

|i|l'».4S 
l'!'.4.4/ 
070.6;' 

9/9.9M 
1189.48 
11Z7.53 

1249.79 
1Z^6.75 
1?41.59 





n:'4.f'>l 


llK.l 


'(4(i.4;f 




960.77 


v.'y \ 


p;."i.4i 




?n/M.54' 


156 ;8 


?;'i"i.(i7 


jf.'.'i 


j".M.o;' 




KM. 79 


117? 


n5/.fifp 


. 441 


rvi.iv 


1//I 


'.ll.liM 


inr>'i 


(.(K'.53 



21(u\ 7J6.'»') 

3ir.», n.16.1'. 

f,;'0 6.1 7. 'I? 

:rii7 f.OM. 14 

?Sf.4 fv»1.7l 

\n Mi;\/7 

1141 !.v,.r.\ 

in54 

?|»{? 'Ir /'». 4 3 

nliif. 1.^4M,'ir, 

J.IV, 1440.4? 

V,? I i4',i;'. /;• 

?n()5 l'.41.7i 



111 

1464 



91 1,11 
'JO/ 

n'i9./4 



174 lin.44 

n.i? laoij'H 

4 33 11H8. Jb 

IU'6 14,'V9) 

6S|<1 1414, 1'O 

•<Mni} 141'^. 10 



• Oat.^ tabled are for only Uuise Students wlw reported so.,« supi.ort in the navicular categories listed. 
^ Ibtd jiL' woifjliti-'d values. 

2 IIS are unv«:i<jhtod Hs for the 20X sul.samnle of tlve C1U1» saniple. 

3 0 values indicate that data were not collected for those sources. HA - not applicable. 
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students receive slightly smaller scholarships/grants, the CIRP high ability freshmen 
receive slightly more such money than lower abiity students. 

, Within the student aid subcategories (tables 4-lla and C-4-lla) some noteworthy 
patterns emerge. The federal need-based grant programs (BEOGs, SEOGs. etc. ),' dispense 
more money to lower ability students than to higher ability students. Perhaps in. 

partial recognition of this, institutional and state grant programs target their 
resources more on higher ability groups. Among loan programs, the greatest 
variability is seen in the need-based NDSLs, where high-ability students receive the 
highest loan amounts. Overall, the effect of federal need-based programs seems to be 
to give grants to lower abi 1 ity students and loans to higher ability individuals. 

When net prices are examined, (tables 4-llb and C-4-llb), the results are somewhat 
mixed. C ..r.idering family subsidies as part of net price (Method A), low ability NLS 
students pay a smaller share of net price in the third years than do upper ability 
students, whereas the same students pay a greater share for the first two years. 
Middle ability CIRP and NLS students consistently pay the highest net price under 
Method A. Excluding family subsidies from net price (Method B). low ability NLS 
• students universally assume a lower net price share. Presumably, this is consistent 
with the position that lower ability students need more time for study and thus are 
able to provide less self-support. However, the CIRP patterns essentially are 
reversed. Low ability students tend to pay the highest net price, followed closely by 
those of middle ability. ^ 

•. Tables 4-li-c and C-4-llc examine the data for those students who report some 
(other than zero) financing in a particular category. For the NLS it is seen that 
high ability student recipients receive slightly larger BEOGs; for the CIRP high 
ability students receive smaller awards. NLS shows smaller SEOGs and generally larger 
institutional grants for high ability recipients but smaller state scholarships. CIRP 

• ". , IK 
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shows the lowest SEOGs for middle- income students and largest institutional grants for 
high ability students. Overall, however, the NLS patterns are less clear than in 
other disaggregations. That is to say student aid is clearly more need-based than 
merit based. (Again, the reader is warned about small N's in some of these 
categories . ) 

By High Schoo l Program 

College students who had been enrolled in general academic programs in high 
school expend more for higher education than do those students who had been enrolled 
in high school vocational-technical curriculums (table 4-12 and figure 4-8). This 
probably reflects a greater tendency on the part of the latter group to attend lower 
cost community and technical colleges, where their vocational-technical curriculums 
can be pursued. Considering sources of support, full-time college students who had 
been enrolled in general academic curriculums in high school clearly receive more 
money from every source, save one, than do former high school vocational-technical 
students. The latter group tend to rely more heavily on loans. There are no CIRP 
data by high school program. 

By student aid subcategories (table 4-12a), former general academic high school 
students receive smaller BEOGs but larger institutional and state grants, whereas 
former vocational-technical high school students take out larger FGSLs and NDSLs after 
the first year. Overall, students who had been in the general academic high school 
programs rely more on grants, and former vocational-technical students rely more on 

loans. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Net prices by high school program (table 4-12b) are noteworthy when support of 
• family or friends is excluded from the students' share (Method B). When this is-done, 
students who had been enrolled in vocational-technical programs in high school are 
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Table M2 

NLSFull-Tliiie Student Financing Sources, 
ligh School Program Major Financing Categories 
1972-73 through 1975-76 













1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 






Gen-Acad 
8364 


Voc"iecn 
1052 


5870 


474 


5439 


356 


5255 


356 




H.S. • 
Program 


1 


t 


$ 


?! 




1 


$ 


t 


Own Savings or Earnings 


Gen- 
Acad, 


374.69 


23.2, 


615.54 


32.2 


803.02 


Jl./ 




31.7 




Voc- 
Tech 


254.61 


26.2 


560.42 


39.4 


843.89 


42.6 


628i3 


32.9 


Support of Family/ 
Friends 


Gen- 
Acad. 

Voc- 
Tech 


800.96 
415.56 


49.6 
42.8 


798.33 
515.71 


41.8 
36.3 


A AAA IP 

1092.45 
622,23 


31.4 


588.91 


41.7 
30.8 

1 


Scholarships/Grants 


Gen- 
Acad. 

Voc- 
Tech 


1./D.3/ 

132.99 


15.6 
10.5 


324.54 
179.86 


17.0 
12.7 


398.41 
281.00 


15.7 
14.2 


431.00 
412.35 


16.5 i 

1 

21.6 


Loans 


Gen- 
Acad. 

Voc- 
Tech 


163.44 
167.82 


10.1 
17.3 


171.15 
165.35 


9.0 
11.6 


242.36 
234140 


9.6 
11.8 


266.59 
281.52 


10.2 

14.7 ' 

1 1 


Total 

160 


Gen- 
Acad. 

Voc- 
Tech 


1615.66 
970.98 


100.0 
100.0 


1909.56 
1421.34 

1 
1 


100.0 


2536.24 
1981.52 


100.1 
100.0 


2618.49 
1911.41 


100,1 
100.0 

1. — 
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Figure 4-8 

NLS Fun-T1nie Financing Sources, 
by High School Program, Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 
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Table 1-12a 



6 



NLS Student Financing Sources/ 
By Type of High School Program. Selected Financing Categories. 
^ 1972-73 through 1975-76 





1972-73 


1974-75 


1975-76 ' 


BEOG 

Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


35.(14 (8364) , 
33.60 (1052) 


36.71 (5439) 
58.85 (356) 


45.90 (5255) 
103.38 (356) 


SEOG 

Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


8.63 
7.53 


22.24 
,23.87 


22.27 
20.93 


College Scholarships 
Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


75.63 
14.52 


108.26 
35.28 


109.91 
46.29 


State Scholarships 
Gen-Acad _y 
Voc-Tech 


52.14 
12.18 - 


66.80 
31.77 


68.59 
35.50 


FGSL , 

Gen-Acad 
" Voc-Tech 


68.30 
101.94 


80.03 
83.28 


84.28 
, 117.53 


State Loans 
^ Gien-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


16.58 
17.20 


25.99 
9.72 


30a3 
29.59 


NDSL 

Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


50.86 
20.19 


68.02 
85.98 


65.14 
81.87 


Other Grants^ 
, Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


105.13 
65.15 


164.40 
131.23 


104.33 
206.25 


Other Loans 
Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


27.62 
28.49 


57.32 
55.42 


87.04 
52.53 


• ;: N's 

■= Gen-Acad 
Voc-Tech 


8364 
1052 


5439 
356 


5255 
356 
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Table 4-12b 

Net Price Paid by Full-Tiine NLS Students, 
By High School Program According to Two Calculation Methods 
(Percentages) • 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



M 



ERIC 
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: 1 






1972-73 


> 1973-74 


• 1974-75 


1975-76 ■ 1 

1 






Ron firad 


Vnr-Tech 


Gen Acad 


Voc-Tech 


Gen Acad 


Voc-Tech 


Gen Acad 


Voc-Tech 1 


Self and Family 
Support (Student 
Npt Price 

lie t II 1 


Own Earnings' : 
. or Savings 
(M's) 


23.2 
(8364) 


26.2 
(1052) 


32.2 
(5870) 


on ^ 

(474) 


31.7 
(5439) 


42 6 ' 
(356) 


31.7 

m 


32.9 
(356) 




Support of ! 
Family or 
Friends 


49.6 


42.8 


41.8 


. 36.3 


43.1 


31.4 


41./ 




1 


Unsubsidized 
Loan Amount 

TOTAL 


7.5 ' 
, 80.3 


' 12.8 

8i;8 


5.2v 
79.2 


■'6.8 " 
82.5 


' 5.8 
: 80,6 


7.0 

81.0 


7.6 
81.0 


Vll.O 
74.7 ■ 


Public Support 


Scholarships/ 
Grants 


17.1 


13.7 


17.0 


12.7 


15.7 


14.2' 


16.5 


21.6 




Subsidized, 
Loan Amount 

TOTAL 


2.6, 
19.7 


4.5 
18.2 


3.8 
, 20.8 


4.8r 
■17.5 


, 3.8 
19.5 


4.6 
18.8 


2.6 
•19.1 


3.7 ,, 
25.3 





39.3 


43.9 




60.7 


56.1 /, 



independent status. . ; \ 

see A.l,sis Plan section for C.Uti.n of loa. subsidies. For tSis dis.sgr_e,ti... estates ..re bas.d.po.~---'^ 
loan relationsMps identified for all students. - 
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seen to pay a markedly greater share of their net costs than do former general 
academic enrollees. For example/in 1975-76 the gap was more. than 10 percentage 
points. Because family subsidies are considerably less for the latter group, much 
less variation occurs under Method A. . . 

By Siblings in School 

In the mid-1970s, the argument was made that the needs assessments of student aid 
programs should take into account the number of family members enrolled in college at 
. . one time. This suggestion gave rise in this paper to an analysis that disaggregated 
student financing data by number of siblings in school. 

Although tables 4-13 and C-4-13 show little variation in total amounts financed, 

a few patterns are noteworthy (see also figure 4-9). NLS data seem to indicate that 
' having more siblings en,;/lled is associated with more self-support. For example, by 

the fourth year of the'study students with two or more such siblings earned $1010.87 , 
. compared to only $799.30 for those With no Siblings enrolled-presumably reflecting . 

the student- s nece4.ity to work to help defray the family financing burden. On the 
other hand,"ciRp/data, which are only for three years, do not support this pattern. 
Perhaps familie^ see each offspring through the first year and expect greater 
self-help thet/eafter. The data for support of family and friends is even more 
interesting. There seems to be very little relationship between number of siblings 
and family ability to support their dependent children. Regarding scholarships and 
, ' grants, there is only a -modest relationship between number of siblings enrolled and ^ 
amounts awarded; the patterns for loans are also weak. 

' • Among selected grant and loan categories, there is very little evidence from NLS 
- that aid officers take the number of siblings into account (table 4-13a). On the i ,. 
'whole, NLS students with siblings in college do not receive more in BEOGs, SEOGs, ■ 

■ . .' " . ' . • .12? 
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NLS Full -Time Student:T1nancing Sources, 
By Siblings in School Hajor Financing Categories 
1972-73 through 1975-76 ■ 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



No 1 1+ 
Sib Sib Sib. 
's 4948 1949 ,609 



Mo .1 1+ 
Sib Sib Sib 
3264 1377 436 



No 1 1+ 
Sib Sib Sib 
2894 1317 420 



No 1 1+ 
Sib Sib Sib 
2779 1274 -122 



Siblings 



Own Savings or Earnings No Sib /' 350.31 23.3 

, 1 Sib 396.91 24.8 
' 1+Sib 413.88 24.9 



Support. of Fainfly/Friends! No Sib 750.90 49.9 

' ISib 
It Sib 

Scholarships/Grants No Sib 



loans 



Total 



ISib 



No Sib 
^Jiib... 
1+ Sib 
No Sib 
ISib' 
1+ Sib 



781.88 
788,68 
241.50 
264.96 

-30.1.68... 



4M 
16.0 
16.5' 
18.1 



162.84 
]5y4 
160.13 
"1505.56 
1602.80 
1664.37 



10.8 
9.9 



614.32 



611.91 



33.6 
32.2 
31.6 



819.54 
803.45 
283.29 
318.70 
335.58 



100.0 
100.0 



174.04 
148.63 
183.14 
1830.49 
1898.87 



41.5 
43.2 
41.5 
15.5 
16.8 
17.4 



796.85 
814.27 
940.76 



31.6 
32.4 
37.5 



799.30 
785.79 



1074.23 
1091.98 
956.24 
399.84 
■364.57 
;379.72 



42.6 
43.4 
38.1 
15.9 
.14.5 
15.1 



1063.92 
1079.74 
1003.85 
427.57 
403.30 
437.14 



31.1 
31;0 
.37.6 



4r:4 

42. :5 
37:3 
16.6 
15.9 
16.3 



9.5 251.46 - -:10.0:. : .281,54 ; 10.9 



7.8 


242.53' 1 


• 9.7 


, 269;10 


10..6 


9.5 


233.27 . 


9.3- 


.238.80 


8.9 


100.1 


2522.37 


100.1 


2572.33 


100.0 


100.0 ■ 


2513.35 


100.0 


2537.93 


, 100.0 


100.0 


2509.99 


100.0 


J ■2690,66, 


. 100. r 
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label C-4-13 

CIRP First-time, Full-time Student Financing Sources, . 
^tajor Categories by Siblings in School, 1973-74, 1978-79, and 1979-80 









1973-74^. 




1978-79 






1979-80 




Finance Category 

by Siblinys in School 




Average 


% 


- N 


Average 


% 


N 


Average 


% 


Own. Savimjs/ Earnings 
None 
'\ One 

More thcin 1 


15015 
8879 
2342 


5/J6.41 
544.81 
558.77 


28.3 
27.9 
28.6 


21214 
8815 
3101 


624.81 
626.29 
616.99 


20.6 
19.5 
19.0 


21559 
9235 
3497 


562.60 
585.41 
573.18 


18.9 
10.7 
18.4 


Support of Family/ 
Friends 

None 
One 

More than I 




818.67 
067.65 
794.09 . 


42.3 
44.4 
40.6 




1467.02 
1678.63 
1641.05 


48.5 
52.3 
^ 50.6 




1401.80 
1554.50- 
1478.46 


47.1 
49.7 
47.5 


Scholarships/Grants 
None 
One 

More than 1 




308.90 
289.39 
333. 97 


16.0 
14.0 
17a 




569.34 
548.00 
645.56 


18.8 
17.1 
19.9 




602.84 
500.42 
671.99 


20.2 
18.6 
21.6 


Loans 


none 

One 

More 


than 1 




212.40 
208.73 
. 217.44 


11.0 
10.7 
11.1 




313.07 
301.78 
286.51 


10.3 
9.4 
8.8 




359.86 
354.22 
339.98 


12.1 
11.3 - 
10.9 


Other 


None 

One 

More 


than 1 . 




46.97 
43.83 
49.26 


2.4 
2.2 
2;. 5 




52.43 
53.57 
50.43 


1.7 
1.7 
1.6 




50.83 
52.63 
49.^12 

/ 

/■ 
2977.93 
/3127.18 
/ 3112.73 


1.7 
1.7 
1.6 


TOTAL 


None 

One 

More 


than i • 




1933.34 
1954.41 

1953' 53 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 




3026^68 
3209.07 
3240.54 . 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 




100.0 
100.0 
100.0 ' 



M^epresents a 207. unv^eiyhted sample of^^^t enrollment. 
Data are weighted values. '* ^ ~ ~r 

These data were collected only in the. three years tabled. 
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Figure 4-9 



NLS Full -Time Financing Sources, 
by Siblings in School, Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975"-76 
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- . ■■■■ • • , ' Table 4-13a "~ • ^ 

NLS student Financing Sources, . 
By Siblings in School. Selected Financing Categories. 
|; - . - . 1972-73 through 1975-76 











1972-73 




1974-75 


1975-76 


BEOG , 
No Siblings 
1 Sibling « 
1+ SibVing 


31.78 (4948) 
31.84 (1949) 
42.98 (609) 




39.06 (2894) 
28.37 (1317) 
33.67 (420) 


51.50 (2779) 
40.83 (1274) 
48.83 (422) 


SEOG 

No Sibling 
■ 1 Sibling 

1+ Sibling 


7.08 
. 6.83 
9.68 




22.99 
23.00 
18.44 


20.97 
25.86 
17.42 


College ScWllrsRTps'/Grants 
No Siblings 
1 Sibling 
1+ Sibling 


56.86 
75.00 
84.23 





—96763 — 

116.98 
123.32 


S3_.05____ 

119.64 
119.47 


State Scholarships 
No Sibling 
1 Sibling 
1+ Sibling 


42.54 
59.11 
45.65 




71.07 
58.52 
58.84 


62.07 
51.93 . 


FGSL 

No Sibling 
1 Sibling 
'1+ Sibling 


76.63 
50.80 
57.68 




83.64 
61.94 
85.92 


no CD 

71.89 
60.71 


State Loans 
No'Sibllngs 
/ . 1 Sibling 
.1+. Sibling 


16.22 r 

19.88 
18.43 




24.11 
35.32 
26.71 


27.33 
45.04 
34.48 


-..NDSL.. 

No Sibling 
1 Sibling 
1+ Sibling 


42.64 
58.33 
51.15 




70.46 
72,41 
56.36 


68.88 
62.21 
66.45 


Other Grants 
No Siblings 
,1 Sibling 
; 1+ Sibling 


103.25 
92.18 
119.14 




170.09 
138.00 
145.45 


188.77 
154.90 
199.49 


^ Other Loans \ 
No Siblings \ 
: 1 Sibling \ 
1+ Sibling \ 


27.36 
30.04 
32.88 




73,25 
72.86 
64.28 


..86.65 ' 
89.96 
77.16 


N's ■ \ 

' No Siblings \ 
/ 1 Sibling 
- 1+ Sibling 


4948 
1949 ' 

609 J 


.7^ 


2894 
1317 
420 


2779 
1274 
422 



state scholarships, FGSLs,,. state loans, or NDSLs than those without siblings. There 
is some evidence, however, that institutions may draw modestly upon their own funds in 
adjusting aid awards for this factor. 

On the other hand, CIRP data show some attention to sibling enrollment in 
awarding aid to freshmen (table C-4-13a).. In all but one Scholarship/Grant category, 
students having more than one sibling enrolled receive more assistance in the two 
years for which, good data are available. \^ 

As one would expect, net prices^o~liorvary~fmJcr~OTi^-^^^^^ In the last 

two years of the NlS, students having two or more siblings enrolled pay a- 
proportionately larger share of net price than do those with one or no siblings 
enrolled (Method 8 only) (table 4-13b). CIRP data, which \re only for three years, 
show slightly higher net prices for students with more than on^ sibling enrolled, and 
slightly lower net prices for those with only one sibling enrol\ed (Method A) (table 
C-4-13b). ■ - \ • 

CIRP data for those who report some support in a particular categorXare reported 
for three years in table C-4-13c. The proportion of recipient students inXach 
(sibling) category who receive scholarships/grants and loans is fully constant. 
Average total scholarship/grant awards in the most recent two years are about $100 
higher for students with more than one sibling enrolled; average loans are highest for 
those without siblings enrolled, while surprisingly average family/friends support is 
less for those without siblings. - 

By Ins titutional Level 

It comes as little surprise that total amounts of college expenses financed by 
students vary with the level of institution attended (see tables 4-14 and C-4-14). 
Four-year institutions, of course, witness students financing the largest amounts. 
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Table C-4-13a 

CIRP First-Time, FuTl-Timp Student Financing Sources, 
Selected C.ntegories, by Siblings in School, 
1973-74, 1978-79, and 1979-00 




ol lege Scholarships/ Grants 
;tatc Schol.irships/Grants 

■hSL 
JOSL 

[)thei- Orants 
[)Lher LO(inS 



Ropresciits a 20:f. unwei 



i,htcd sample of the national first-tl^e. full-ti.e .higher education enrolment.: Data are weighted valuns 



2 0 vuli.es indicate^hat-data were not collected for these sources. 



^ Tliese data weru collected only in the three years tabled. 
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Table M3b ^ 

Net Price Paid by Full-Time MLS Students, 
By Siblings in School 
According to Two Calculation Methods 
. (Percentages) 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



Hethod A 




Self and Family Own Earnings 
Support (Student or Savings 
Net Price) 

Support of 



None One One + 



Mone , One One + i None One One + , None One One + 



Unsubsidized 
Loan Amount 

.TOTAL 



8.0 7.3 7.1 
B1.2 '80.9 79.4 



5.5 4.5 5.5 I 6.1 5.9 5.6 



80.6 79.9 78.6 



8.1 7.9 6.6 



).3 81.7 81.2 80.6 81.4 81.5 



Public Support "icholarships/.. 
Grants 

Subsidized 
loan Amount 

TOTAL 



Student Net Price 
Public Support 



16;rn6;M8.1-lE5 ..16,8 J7J [li.9 14^ 15.1 16.6 15.9 16.3 

,2.8 2.6 2.5 ' 4.0 3.3 .4.0 | 3.9 3.8 3.7^ 2.8 2.7 2.3 
19.1 20.6 : 19.5 20.'1 21.4 i 19.8 18.3 ,18.8 19.4 18.6 18.5 



- Hethod i 

31.3 32.1 32.0:39.1 36.7 37.1 ' 37.7 38.3 43.1 39.2 38.9 44.2 j 
68.7 67.9 68.0: 60.9 63.3 ,62.9 62.3 61.7 56.9 



61.1 55.8 



independent status. 

see talysis PU« section for ca1cy1atio» of loan subsidies. For this di.g,re,atio« esti«t. based .pen loan 
relationships identified for all students. 
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Self and Family Support 
(Student M Price) 

■ Own Savings/,Earnings., 

Support of Family/ 
Friends^ 

Unsubsidized Loan. ^ 
Anpnts 

Total 



Public Support 
. Scholifrships/Grants 
Subsidised Loan ilniount 



Totajl,^., 



Other 



Student Met Price 
Public Support , 
Other 



Net 



Table C-M3b , 

e Paid by CIRP Students, by Siblings in School 
According to Two Calculation Methods 
1973-74 through 1979-80, ^ 



Method A 



1973-74 




Hore 


None 


One than One 


28.3 


27.9 28.6 


42.3 


44.4 40.6 


5.4 


5,2 5.4 


76.0 


77,5 74.6 



1974-75 



I 

16.0 14.8 17.1 

.5..6 ' '5.5 5.7 

21.6 20.3 22.8 



2.4 2.2 2.5 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



Method 



33.7 33.1 34.0 
;63.9 64.7 63.4 
2.4 2.2 2.5 



1978-79 



Hore 



One thanji^ One thariO^i 



20.6 19.5 19.0 

48.5 52.3 50.6 

3.9 3.6 3.3 

73.0 75.4 72.9 



18.3 17.1 19.9 
6.4 5.8 5.5 
25.2 22.9 25.4 



Hore 



18.9 18.7 18.4 
47.1 49.7 47.5 



4.0 3.7- 3,6 
70.0 72.1 69.5 



1.7 1.7, li 



20.2 18.6 21.6 
8.1 7.6 7.3 

28.3 26.2 28.9 



1.7 1.7 1.6 



24.r> 23.1 22.3 
73./ 75.2//6.0' 
1.7 1.7 1.6 



22.9 22.4 22.0 
75.9 76.4 
1.7 ■ 1.7 1.6 



|7g 'v latter to independent status. j J.y^ 

r ^^«e Analysis -Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. ' j • 
'ERIC ' I 



Table C-I-Hc 



CIRP Aid Recipients" financing Sources 
by Number of Siblings in College 
Selected Financing Categories 



1973-74 



— - ..... 


• 


Average 


Mnrp 


( iiwiice tdlegory 


None 


One 


than One 


Own Savings/Earnings 


icni rin ^ 

(12343) 


(6837) 


$703 73 
(1799) 


Support of Family/Friends 


1079.70 
(lo40) 


1157.93 
(6949) 


1169.44 
(1728) 


BEOG 


0. 
flA 


0 

' NA 


n 
U 

NA 


StOG 

(II - , 


0 

NA , 


U 

NA 


n 
u 

NA 


Col lege Grants 


0 

NA 


0 

■ NA 


0 
NA 


State' Scholarships/Grants 


672.14 

(6137) 


665.61 
(3371) 


(970) 


Other Pri\^atfc urants . 


0 

NA 


U 

NA' 


Q 

NA 


; Scliolarships/Grants, 


762.54 

1 , (59 34) 


737.93 
(3705) 


742.93 
(1063) 


i. FGSL 

t . 


940.54 
(31f.O) 


921.69 
(1737) 


885.41 
(508) 


'i HDSL , 


0 

NA 


0 

NA 


0. 
NA 


Other Loans 


8^9.77 
(i'049) 


845.33 
(532) 


813.10 
(155) 


t Total Loans 


1006.55 
(3812) 


1006.89 
(2059) 


954.31 
(501) 



1978-79 



None 



$915.11 
(14599) 

1869.68 
(17349) 

859.15 
(4542) 

573, 
(1456) 

874.41 
(4267) 

609.71 
(3976) 

624,32 
(2188) 

1221.64 
(10513) 

1388.62 
(2721) 

901.53 
(2186) 

1108.46 
(847) 

1308.88 
(5799) 



Average 
One 



More 
than One 



$925.35' 
(5988) 



$931.26 
(2081) 



2083.85 


2118.32 






823.62 


"850.29 


/ inio\ 

(lyiy) 




553,54 


639.47 


( )96) 


(<:/U) 


878.79 


949.40 


(1772) 


(655) 0 


623.57 


682.50 


(1647) 


^(569) 


624.65 


687.61 


(822) 


(266) 


1218.47 


1318.77 


(4207) 


(1572) 


1280.65 


1244.33 


(1049) 


(396) 


841.70 


865.97 


(929) 


(368) 


1079.69 


1080.61 


(318) 


(113) 


1222.15 


1210.24 


(2359) 


(880) 



1979-80 



More 



flone 


One 


than One 


i935.16 
(14530) 


$962.41 
(613/) 


$964.18 


2028.46 
(17264) 


2206.77 
(/51d) 


2205.44 

\cIqj} 


859,91 
(6815) 


819.76 

//inn 1 \ 

(2891) 


880.68 


573,81 
(1964) 


547.23 
(813) 


597,18 
\^Ji) 


785.84 
(3840) 


857.20 
(1688) 


904.11 


605.60 
(4029) 


633.35 
(1694) 


668.26 
(574) 


613.29 
(2137) 


651,59 
(845) 


693,02 
(324) 


1287.47 
(11163) 


1287.54 
(4615) 


1388,24 
(1889) 


1533.00 
(3827) 


1430.37 
(1625) . 


1370.61 
(640) 


931.32 
(2370) 


870.43 
(1040) 


870.71 
(452) 


1222.15 
(940) 


1251.93 
•(357) 


1155.64 
(112) 


1440.64 
(7097) 


1384.82 
(3042) 


1332.59 
(121V) 



• . Data tabled are for only tho^.c ^i.udent5 who reported sopie support in the particular categories listed. 

^ Data are weighted values. 
I- 2 lis [iru-uiiweighled lis for the 20:1 subsainple of the CIRP sample. 

3 0 lilues indicate that data were not collected for these sources. flA ^ not applicable. 
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Table l-H 

■ NLS Full-Tiiiie Stiiilent Financing Sources, by Institutional Level 
Major Financing Categories, 1972-73 through 1975-76 , 



VflC & Rel 

Own 5,iviiiys 2-.<car 
or [(linings 

H-Year 
Other 



Voc i Rel 

Sii|ipui t nf 2-Vear 
iaiiiily/ ^,.ye^^ 

IliC'lHlS 

Oilier 
U S Rel 

btliiilarshiii/ 
Grants 

Other 
Voc { Rel 



1972-73 



FT 



218.75 

(800) 

2^1.53 

(957) 

380.16 

(1138) 



(134) 



loans 



2-|ear 
4-Year 



TOFAI. 



Voc J Rel 
24ear 
1-Year 
Other 



179 



Co 



501,72 
363,91 
956,77 
31B.21 

102,23 
111,10 
265.65 
131,00 

272,87 
57,63 
105.99 
126.20 



517 
I'T 



223.69 
113.96 
216.12 
127.37 



111.53 
162,58 



1098.58 
774.18 

1708.50 
706.53 



132.18 

35.39 
11.68 
10.39 
6.31 

11.72 
10.12 
50.85 
11.12 

112.31 
361.31 
762.30 
310,01 



FT 



19.9 
31.2 
21.3 
22,6 



15,9 
17,0 
53,5 
11.3 

9,3 
11,1 
11,9 
17,0 

21,9 
7.1 
10,3 
16 

100,0 



RT 



50,6 
^9,8 
28.1 
11.1 



100.0 



32,0 
15,0 
50.6 
12,6 

8,0" 
12,1 
6.1 
2,0 

9.1 
2.8 
6.6 
11,3 



1973-71 



591B $ 369 



FT 



711,05 

(515) 

521,19 

(1615)' 

513,76 

(1557) 

170.55 

(34) 



100,0 
100.0 



372,13 
978. 37 
512.15 

160.58 
161.01 
380,74 
96,21 

257,78 
69.84 

198.33 
50,96 

1617.22 
1120,82 
2201,20 
830,20 



PT 



671,19 
701,11 



226.56 



156,20 
108,61 
333,76 
51,39 

8,99 
112.95 
77,70 
573,37 

71.20 
25,95 
61,10 

•■•■,00 

910,68 
■951,92, 
1381,02 
851,31 



FT 



11,2 
16,8 
29.2 
20.5 



30,0 
33.2 
11.1 
61.7 



9. '9 
13.7 
17.3 
11.6 



PT 



73,7 
71,0 
65,8 
26.6 



15,9 
6,3 
9.1 
6.2 



100 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 



A 

,11.4 
24,2 
6,C 

I, 0 

II, 9 
5,f) 
67,1 



1974-75 



5123 $ 112 
FT 



661,78 

(369) 

718,78 

(789) 

823,20 

(5010) 

679,81 

(75) 



B.l 
2,7 

o.c 



100.0 
100,0 
Ifij.iJ 



621,99 
129, b5 
1222,61 
600,96 

165.47 
294 M 
415,80 
398,23 



'228.0? 
78.14 
267.13 



1^R0.31 
i;^51.10.., 
2728.71 
1775,43 



PT 


FT 


PI 


KOD. f / 


19 1 


83 1 


825.72 


48.3 


73,6 


919.63 


30,2 


61.8 


138,58 


38.3 


21,8 


72.60 


37,2 


4.8 


197,54 


27.7 


);.6 


399.9? 




26,9 


371,19 


33.3 


68,8 


40,22 


9,8 


2,6 


61.51 


19.C 


5,5 


98,91 


16,2 


6,t 


121.05 


22,1 


19,1 


145,35 


13,6 


9.', 


' 37,66 


5,0 


; ,13 


69.92 


9.t 


1,7 


.00 


5,5 


0,0 


1524.91 ■ 




100,0 


J122,'!5 


100,0 


100,0 


1188.16 


: 100,1) 


■100 0,, 


636,83 


100.0 


'■■".0 



1975-76 



FT 

621.38 

(262) 

627,19 

(362) 

795.09 

,(2B36) 

219.71 



389,64 
449,57 
1326,88 
309,72 

f,16.a7 
3i?.02 
W4.Q1 
187,09 

211.89' 
104.52 
289,96 



j169,78 
1490,30 
2865.96 
764,60 



, IOC 




_^ 


PT 


) 


I'T; 


131,43 


42.3 


'!79'.1 




■11 9 


:81 9 


729,93 


27.7 




1I5.11 


28.7 





31,51 


25,5 


6.3 


103.75 


.jLU 




188,11 


^6J 


17.1 


3,00 




8,5 


50.05 


ib.H 




15,15 


21,2 




113.18 


15.8 


10.7 


j.69 


24,5 


10.6- 


27.23 


11,4 


5,0^ 


7,08 


■6,9 


0.7 


63,01 


10.2 


5,7 


12,95 


5,3 


37.3 


517,05 


100.0 


100.0 


859,92 


;00,0 


100.0' 


1099,55, 


153,, 0 


100,0 


3l776 


"iDo,''o 


jKi0,0" 
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CHIP firsl-liiiie, lulMliiic SLwhl FliiiiDClnij Soiircos, 
Major Cdle(joriDS by lnslllylioiial U'*el, \m-n Hiroyijti 1J/9-B0 



































1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


19)7-78 


1976-7/ 






19/5-76 


1 imu CdlL'iiory 
liy liiailiiOoiiijI hn\ 

Ijviii idvihijs/hirninijs 
Dill vers ily 


fl' Avuratje 


I 


N- Average., I 


N Avordije t ' 


H ftveraijc I 


N /weraije I 


tl Averaijii 


I 


II 


/lyi;riii|i' • " 


m 600.69 2?.? 
1/917 505,05 23 J 
5000 539.69 38.4 


1/I790 B!)/;05 27,9 
15686 530.45 23.7 
4076 504.99 35.0 


13698 587,63 24.1 
15353 519.83 2^.0 
4050 402,01 32,5 


16337 
16718 
5671 


653,29 24,4 
558,15 211.5 
502,09 29,8 


13594 
17992 
4353 


694,36 25,1 
564:47 ,22.1 
483,64 27,9 


12619 719,92 \U 
17656 620.92 18,4 
4029 560,16 '25,1 


11951 
10476 
4756 


71)1.20 III.C 
547.26 16,2 
4117.71 23.2 


l of Fiiiiiily/ 
IriL'iids 

lliilvorsily 

Mfu.ir 


lQ/0i2 «.5 
' 916.60 42.9 
• 477.01 33.9 


1175,96 49.9 
1014.43 45,3 
' 513,93 35,6 


12112,85 52.5 
1025,51 43.4 

51)/ .jJ J1.J 




1328.20 49.5 
1061.55 42.7 
605.13 35.9 




1J65.18 49.4 
1072,10 42,0 


2249.64 
1636.21 
947,35 


57.5, 

48,5 

42,5 




2;'90,02 55.9 
161(1.011 47.11 
lli'a,55 39,-1 
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>b™u ^ swle of ll,e national m-m, Mghor education enrollpient, DaU are welgHted values. 
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^ being more than 130 percent higher than the amounts financed in two-year colleges in 
the first year and more than 90 percent higher in the fourth year (NLS). CIRP data 
for freshmen show smaller disparities. Until the fourth year '(NLS) the amounts 
.financed for vocational and related institutions fall between the amounts financed at 
two-year and four-year colleges. 

Due to the great range -of total amounts financed, disparities by category are 
seen most' clearly by comparing the share or percentage figures (tables 4-14 and C-4-14 
and figures 4-10 and C-4-10). Overall, students at two-year institutions self-finance 
a larger portion of their total amounts than do students at universities and four-year 
or vocational and related kinds .of institutions. Not surprisingly, students at 
universities and four-year institutions receive larger share support f^om family and. 
. friends. In viewing student aid, the disparate classification, systems of NLS and CIRP 
come into play. NLS student aid patterns are mixed although l.ans are preponderently 
the finan<:ing domain. of students at vocational and related institutions. CIRP 
. patterns show clearly that university students finance lesser shares through 
schclarships/grants and loans than do students at four- and two-year colleges. 

Breakdowns of student aid categories suggest a few patterns (tables 4-14a and , 
C,4-I4a). Gen^'ally, from NLS, the larger. BEOG, SEOG, institutional awards, and state 
scholarships and loans go to students attending four-year schools, which includes 
■ universities. But CIRP shows that it is four-year colleges, not universities, that 
largely account for this pattern. GSLs are most heavily used in the vocational and . 
. related schools. NDSLs are underutilized at two-year schools (CIRP). 

.The NLS net. price data by institutional level (table 4-14b) show a mixed pattern 

.when the student and family are cons1dc.-.d 2 decisioJiniaking unit (Method A); 
. however, when only the student is so considered' (Method B),)those attending four-year 
institutions pay the smallest net price share. The shar- ipe NLS four-year college- 
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Figure 4-10 



NLS Full -Time Student Financing Sources, 
by Institutional Level 
Major Financing Categories, 1972-73 through 1975-76 
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Figure C4-10 

CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973-79 Averages by Type of College 
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Table Mia 

NLS Full-Tiiiie Student Financing Sources, 
By Institutional Level 
Selected Financing Categories 
1972-73 through 1975-76 
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I'l'imx'sciiIs a 2():i uiiweigliled sample of the national flrst-tliiie, full-time lilgtier education eiirolliiieiit. Data are woiglitcii values 



^' 0 values indicate tlial data were not collcrted for tlicse sources. 
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Table M4b 

Net Price Paid by NLS Full-Tiiiie Students, ' 
By Institutional Level According to Two Calculation Methods 
(Percentages) 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



Co 
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"^Self and Family Own Earnings 
Support (Student or Savings (M's 

Support of 
Family or 
Friends 

Unsubsidized 
Loan Amount 

TOTAL 



IQ q 11? 213 14.2 46.8 29.2 js.i iu.j 

(8001 (957) (lb) m (1615) W I™') I™' 

! 
I 

I 

^5.9 47.0 53.5 30.0 33.2 44.4 | 37.2 27.7 44.8 26.5 

^8.5 5.5 7.5 9.3 3.7 5.3 i B.2 3.7 5.9 10.7 

^84.3 83.7 82.4 83.5. 83.7 78.9 ^84.8 79.7 80.9 79.5 



1974-75 
Voc 2Yr 4Yr' Voc 



39.4 48.3 30.2 42.3 



1975-76 
2 Yr 4 Yr 

41.9 27,7 
(362) (2836) 



30.0 46.3 

5,1 7.6 

77,0 81.6 



Public Support Scholarships/ 
Grants 

. . Subsidized 
Loan Amount 

TOTAL 



9.3 14.4 14.9 9.9 13.7 17.3 ; 9.8 19.Q 15.2 16.8 

1 
1 

6.4 1,9 2.7 6.6 2.6 3.8 ! 5.4 1.3 3.9 3.7 
15.7 16.3 17.6 16.5 16.3 21.1 15.2 20.3 19.1_20.^ 



21.2 15.8 
1.8 2,6 



23.0 18,4 



Method 



Student Net Price 
Public Support 



38.4 36.7 28.9 53,5 50.5 34.5 47,6 57.0 36.1- 53.0 47.0 35,3 



61.6 63.3 71.1 46.5 49.5 65.5 



52.4 48.0 63.9 '47.0 53.0 64.7 



independent status. 

see ,.l,sis Plan .ectio» for calcnl.ti.Hf loa» subsidies. For tMs disa^gresatio. esti«t.s «ere based .pon l.a« 

relationships "identified for all Students. 
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student pays ranges from about 8 to almost 20 percentage points less than the share 
paid by students^^ttending vocational or two-year institutions. 
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CIRP net price data (table C-4-14b) are not comparable to NLS data because of 
category differences. CIRP data show that consistently the highest net prices are 
paid by university students and their families (Method A), but consistently the 
highest'net prices are paid by two-year students when students are considered 
separately (Method B). It would seem that two-year college students do not get much 
parental support. 

Among those who report at least some financing support 'in a partic ular category 
/ (table 4-14c), a few patterns from NLS are noteworthy. Again,. NLS four-year college 
^ students rely more upon support of family and friends and somewhat more upon 

scholarships/grants (that is, among those who receive such support), whereas attendees 
at vocational and related kinds of institutions rely more upon loans. Again, it is 
necessary to point out that some N's' are very small. 

Comparable data for the distinctly different CIRP categories are in table 
C-4-14C. Students at four-year colleges are most likely to get scholarship/grant aid 
and to borrow. The average amounts received at the former are much larger than those 
received at two-year colleges. Average amounts borrowed, however, are about as high 
at two-year colleges, as at either four-year colleges or universities. 

8y Institutional Control 

Students attending private institutions naturally finance a larger student budget 
than do those attending public institutions (tables 4-15 and C-4-15). The, NLS gap in 
the freshman year is about $1200 and grows to roughly $1550 by the fourth year of the 
NLS survey, in part reflecting smaller enrollments in low-cost community colleges in ■ 
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Net Price Paid by CIPP Students by InstltutionaJ Level 
, According to Two Calculation Methods 
im-n through 1979-80 

Method A 
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1.2 3.3 .1.9 
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67.8 70,5 60.6 
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77,2 77,3 71.3 
,8 2.7 ..9 









latter tcindependent status. „ 



See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. 
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1190.68 
(358) 


360.00 
(1) 


219 


630.00 
(I) 


862.04 
(6) 


1315.1/ 
(106). 




75 


1260. 8& 
(2) 


61)6.41 
(23) 


761.76 
(564) 


1213.55 


34/ 


1135.81 
(26) 


582.17 
(23) 


1128.47 
(337) 


1285.04 
(4) 


240 


12/l.SS 
163) 


864.89 
(75) 


1131.21 
(1218) 


1338.82 
(6) ■ 


784 



iy/5-/6:An'i'4'J*!i 



Ayg. Anit. } fotdl 



Voc & 

llfil 

12/9.50 

m 

mm 
(/I) 

816.41 
()6| 
819.99 
(/I 

831.% 
(4) 

681.34 
(101 

156.56 
(36) 

llbO.09 
(fiO) 
1528.34 
(201 

1SU.15 
(3) 

PjOO.OO 

(1) 

4/.bB 
(14) 

1333.19 
(38) 







"• 




2-yr 


4-yr 


()lii(jr' 


1140.19 


1)99.24 


638.13 


(195). 






1/02.96 


?124.42 


1693.16 


19/) 


(1/69) 


(35) 


7W.29 


niM 


600.00 


(4 


) 


(1/0) 


(1) 


651.13 


5115.81 




(0) 


(124) 




531.58 


095.36 




113) 


(438) 




550.68 


664. /O 


E4tl.5? 


(7) 


(321) 


(2) 


196.28 


181.38 


180,62 


(68) 


(452) 


(13) 


1005.6/ 


1240.5/ 


1398.41 


(109) 


(10/5) 


(Hi) 


113/.65 


U'66.06 


lOUO.DO 


im 


(1/8) 


(4) 






1383.3/ 


lUOO.OO 






(71) 


(I) 


4 


i/.OI 


716.94 


950.00 


tlf) 


( 335) 


(1) 


39.43 


y/.Q5 


.00 


(161 


(20/1 


(3) 


U66.!)0 


119(i./9 


986.54 


(39) 


(699) 


(0) 



f.OJli tjbldi .irc liir only Uvm ^tn'Nts who reported «w support In the particular 
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g ERlC 



' ' 


10/3-74 


1974-75 


19/5-76 


1976'// . 


finaiicu Calcijory 

Own 5jvim|ii/t*irnlny^ 
Uiiiv 

M(r 




H Avurdgo . 


N ftveraoe 


N . Avcragi! 


10061 743.52 I 
13341 674.33 1 
3743 702,32 


1215 850.41 
Da!;4 753.63 


9871 811.63 1 
0562 753.38 1 
?7fi2 697,75 


2146 07X67 
1820 //89.13 
3991 ^/09.46' 


Su|i|Kirt of Fi^inlly/frlomls 
llniv 

2.yr 


10201) 1324.10 
137% ia!).07 
3302 742.74 


2/55 13110,1)9 
2583 1Z6S.16 
3612 710.34 


11925 1403.74 
12203 1295,49 
5(1/111 717.60 


4108 1551.39 
3739 1341,85 
4220 8^5,29 


Bf.OG 
Uiiiv 

2.rr 


NA 0 
Hft 0 


2U54 602.26 
3531 644.41 
1002 509,64 


•1900 802.34 
3791 852,60 
yoM 717 74 


2/34 ■ 825.54 
3966 829.59 
1444 735.47 


SlOll 
■ Unlv 

'r* 1 1 


NA 0 
NA 0 
HA 0 


499 542.17 
05/ !i91'.42 
266 414.0^ 


641 602,75 
1077 605,77 
177 502.54 


1106 570.75 
1221 558,36 
280 447.34 


CoUeqii Grants 
2-yr 


HA 0 
. HA 0 
HA 0 


2790 5B0.77 
3275 587.54, 

rni 1>t7 11 

594 34/. JJ 


2264 670.22 
3117 630,96 
Afil 362.67 


f 862.70 
, r ,'i4.75 
.0/ 504.41 


SUl« Scholarships/Grants 
Ofllv . 


3976 743.52 
. 7763 75B.34 
1590 453.19 


2262 580.81 
2844 740.84 
66B 402.86 

ti 


2201 609.92 
2608 671.86 

ten AZO \(t 


2382 612-4) 
3118 C?2v; 
B07 410.35 


Other Private firants 
Urtiv 
4-Yr 
2-Yr 


tIA 0 
HA 0 
NA 0 


NA 0 ' 
HA 0 
NA 0 


NA 0 
NA 0 

NA 0 


1541 603,70 
1582 533.13 
36.^ 439.49 


SchoLirshlps/Granls 

llniv 
•♦•ir 
2-Yr 


4492 016,57 
8515 827,50 
1980 608.69 


5703 8')^67 
7655 (^n.l7 
2136 71?. 41 


5313 1028.67 
7641 ^1093.68 


6ul? 1157,22 
848^ 1138.93 
25'/M fl90.97 


FG5L ■ ■ 
Unlv 
4^Yr 
2-yr 


. 2017 908.11 
4168 ^I^.JQ 
641 066.57 


U73 %6.20 
300 D57.-. 


910 1009.45 
1587 1043.39 
258 953.93 


12^ II 59.38 
■ 173' 30M,09 
413 •;'6.22 


NDSL 
llniv 
4-yr 

'2-yr 


NA 0 
NA 0 


1170 7t'^ " 
16C9 f^'r " 
200 7;- ':. 


1315 753.15 
1803 757.66 
206 725.11 


1497 784.06 
1940 714.35 
307 763,16 


Other loans 
linlv 
4-Yr 
2-Yr 


667 '803.80 
1252 069.99 
311 817.46 


733 0/1.87 
930 839.50 
224 665.78 


578 928,44 
915 895.68 
150 857.36 


654 981,65 
759 990,23 
258 899.72 


Total Loans 
Ufiiv, 
* 4-Yr 


2463 962.16 
4939 1049.56 
m 961.64 


2798 929.39 
3690 897.01 
633 874.80 


2578 950.14 
4018 979.90 
576 ^ 937,52 


3642 1010.20 
4727 950.40 
1000 980.32 



' 19/7-70 


N 


Averaqo 


12327 
2055 


934,78 
014.83 
733.01 


1 ifiitn 
14391 
3055 


lfil)G,f)fl 

rjafh76 

875.07 


tCl" 

462/ 
141^ 


818.09 
1129.02 
735.89 


m 

1529 
269 


558,74 
559.50 
'^66. 85 


2026 
4128 
356 


' P09.37 
780.31 
540.27 


20/6 
3128 
737 


667.86 
664.36 
406.96 


1478 
1507 
284 


590.57 
562.65 
437.14 



l«//ll-^9 
N AvtM'ai)o 



5725 118190 

9504 1212.09 

2233 893.10 

1069 IUB1..94 

2013 1155.78 

391 1135,79 

1234 771 . .!3 

2011 779. .'6 

264 824. 



554 
854 
196 



1001 23 
9I^.28 



3001 10^'3 0( 
5072 10/- 34 
028 1124.64 



. lu.^...'^' * """" " """" 

1 Data are wulyhted values. 

2„,,„„«e,.j..ted!Morthem.subsa.pleofthcCIRPs.ple. 



list' 



im 10)1). 5f) 

11813 930. 2^ 
2G57 845.69 

lO'J/0 mA? 
HI 39 2092,53 
2066 120/. 12 

?n^l fl9^.?3 
4433 921'." 
1090 75('.Ofl 

7/8 62?. 35 
141; 60?. 11 
m 483 it? 

21H*; llin(>.f>3 
4360 9Jil.21 
337 517.82 

2P77 6H4.bO 
3^25 7/0.99 
/OQ 421.04 

144C 701. /H 
1670 637.64 
259 513.6(^ 

5f,07 1364.30 
928; 1431.75 
19)1 919.70 

1471 1333,95 
24)1 1379.59 
41B 1333.4') 

i:i37 1^63.14 
2005 856.60 
,244 941.22 

aV 1163.39' 
U 1175.52 
,o4 974.54 

3266 1253,00 
5200 12^,^5.69 
859 1284, 05. 



AviTiirif' 



iiMo inn. to 

11«J')II 911.43 

3104 8^15.52 

m\ ?3!1.46 

3:1')? U^i?.53 

iM? 9;'/,3r, 

1010 768.03 

II') M4,l^ 
IW.'l MMI 
31/ 417.11 

11?fi 9%. 18 

am ofib.nfi 

1(1? 4/0.14 



1891 


J33.IV] 


3761 


6f^.(].4? 


B11 


495.80 


112/ 


wi.m' 


1750 


653.')5 


308 


491.84 


'1IOI 


M66.33 


lOl^il 


145/. 47 


2545 


1060.40 


2Ui3 


1542.41 


340n 


14f)/./5 


6/2 


1451.39 


US') 


01)1.13 


r21'H 


906. P 


378 


910.32 


J'M 


1/ ' 


77n 




IRO 




ir^n 


14/6.23 


fv156 


1407.02 


1242 


13B9.74 



Table 4-15 

MLS Full-Time Student Financing Sources, 
By Institutional Control Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 





N's 


Public' 
6844 


Private 
2235 


Public ' 
bOoo 


Private 


Public 


' Private 
Idl? 


Public 
2161 


Private 
930 


( 




} 


t 




t 


1 


t 


$ 


t 


Own Savings or Earnings 


Public , 
, Private 


270.63 
384.42 


26.9 
17.3 


1 T 

614.50 
632.84 , 


39.5 
22.5 


79O.50 
822.92 


37.5 
22.0 


773.64 
777.41 


35.4 
20.3 


11 _ III l.^!^— 

Support of Family/ 
Friends 


Public 
Private 


480.95 
1212.74 


47.7 
54.6 


; 1303.32 


1 

46.2 


A79 in 

0/t.lu 

1783.63 


47.6 


910 54 
1921.22 


41.7 
50.1 


Scholarships/Grants 


Public 
Private 


137.90 
,,309.85 


13.7 
13.9 


' 215.82 
'558.71 


13.9 
19.8 

' 


288.05 
695.73 


13.5 
18.5 


295.46 
731.27 


13.5 
19.1 


Loans 


Public 
Private 


118.10 
316.05 


11.7 
14.2 


116.62 
323.94 


7.5 
11.5 


169.23' 
442.25 


8.0 
11.8 


204.17 
406.15 


9.3 
10.6 


TOTAL 


PubVic 
. Private 


1007.58 
2223.06 


100.0 
100.0 


1555.38 
, 2818.81 


i 100.0 
1 100.0 


2125.88 
3744.53 


100.0 ' 
100.0 


2183.81 
3836.05 


99,9 
100.1 



CIRP FIrst-Tliiiu'! rull'Tliiie StiitNl riniinclrifj Sinircoi, 
Hdjor CaUsjorios by Inslltiilioiiiil Control, I'J?]-^ thrwjh Vm-m 







19/3-74 


1974-/5 


lD/5 76 " 


19/6-77 





197/-/B 







19/B-/9 


1979-no 


1 1 Mil lieu ( iUL".!nry 

by [iiaitiiLioiuil Curitro) 




% 


N 




% 


tl 


Avomgc 
j — 


t 


N 


Avcrijijc 


% 


N 


Avoriitji! 




(1 


AviTiUjO 




AvRr(Ujn 


Own 5jvin9s/r.iirnimjs 
hibllc 
I'r'lvtUu 


1()/B() 53H.ni 
16617 559.42 


32.4 
21.7 


204 3B 
14914 


552.41 
563. 4B 


32.0 
20.1 


1B321 
14780 


506.96 
575.50 


29.0 
19.0 


22112 
16614 


53Q.B3 
617.48 


2B.4 
19.5 


1U703 
17236 


541.59 
634.60 


27. B 
IB. 9 


17707 
16597 


596.29 22.0 
694.42 15.8 


17535 


52B.C9 21. :l 
676.90 14.7 


Su|i|i(ii t. of riiiiilly/ 
Trie rub 

Pfihlif: 


(IRl.H 
11/5.0!) 


41. n 
4b. 6 




740.61 
1306.23 


42.9 
4C.G 




745.34 
1390.73 


/!2,6 
45.9 




7B0.3B 
1427 13 


41.2 
45.2 




792.1/ 
1496.31 


40. G 
44.0 




Vm,M 49,0 
2223.9B 1)0.5 




I1M.92 41). !i 
,>?{A,?(> 49.3 


ScliolnrJ.tri|)s/Grai;ls 
hb\ ic 
Crlvate 


237. i!l 
46B.61 


14.3 
IB.2 




2B9.B6 
629.26 


16.B 
22.4 




335.72 
707.96 


19.2 
23.4 




300. i!9 
757.04 


20.1 
24.0 




402.25 
B26.19 


20.6 
24. G 




424.93 16.2 
1000.26 2?. 7 




4(.'1.42 lil./ 
lll?9.2l! 22.4 




Public 
Private 


\ 

1 15U.1B 
337.17 


9.5 
13.1 




111.25 

267.00 


6.4 
9.5 




122.00 
312. 5B 


> 

7.0 
10,3 




166.59 
323.73 


8.0 
10.2 




174.33 
366.75. 


8.9 
10.9 




255.80 9.8 
447.59 10.2 




;!R1.47 11.3 
578.52 12,6' 


Olltcr 


Piihlk 
Private 


'10.10 
3fl.90 


2.R 
1.5 




31.85 
37.17 


l.B 
1.3 




40.65 
40.23 


2.3 
U3 




33.46 


1.6 
1.1 




39.36 
30.66 


2.0 
0.9 




57.45 2.2 
39.34 0.9 




53.60 2.2 
43. 2B n.9 


rorAL 


Public 
Private 


i66J.1/| lOO.O 

25;9.1B lon.n 




17?5,97 100.0 
PB03.15 100.0 




1750.6fl 100.0 
30116,99 mo 0 




1896.05 100.0' 
3153.3>tf0.0 




1949,69 100.0 
3354.50 lOU.O 




2617. 3u 100.0 
.;4i)t).59 ico.n 




24Pr.n9 100. 0 

459?. 23 irO 0 



^Rcprt'sents a 20:; unweuihtcd sample nf the nutlonM firbt-tlnie, fiiM-tlino higher education enrollnient. Data are welyhteri values. 
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later years. CIRP shows a gap growing from $918 1n 1973-74 to $2109 1n 1979-80, a 
ratio of 1.55:1 1n the earlier year and an alarming 1.85:1 1n the later year. 

Public college students finance a substantially larger share of their expenses 
through self-support than do private college students (figures 4-11 and C-4-11). This 
finding partially results from the fact that private institutions tend to have much 
higher total costs, and that their students have much less relative variability in the 
ability to earn. Conversely, the latter rely more upon support of family, friends, 
grants, scholarships, and loans. These findings probably reflect also the greater 
likelihood of public college students attending commuter colleges, working full- or 
part-time, and coming from families that can offer less help. 

Differences in student aid financing are specified in tables 4-15a and C-4-\5a^^ 
Private institution students receive more aid than their public school counterparts in 
.essentially every aid category. Viewing the last two years of the NLS survey, it is 
seen that the average private college enrollee receives almost twice as much BEOG aid, 
surprisingly only a little more SEOG aid, far more institutional aid, a great deal 
more state aid, and borrows considerably more in every loan category. CIRP data show 
little deviation from the overwhelming NLS pattern favoring private school enrol lees. 
This is hardly surprising given that student need is a composite of ability to pay and 
costs of attending the institution selected. 

Net prices by institutional control are presented in tables 4-15b and C-4-15b. 
Students attending public institutions pay a significantly larger share of net price 
than do private college enrollees under both Methods A and B although, again, this is 
at least in part due to the artifact described above. In 1975-76 the gap for NLS is 
almost 14 percentage points when family subsidies are excluded from the student's 
share of net price (Method B). The CIRP data show a somewhat smaller gap and one that 
is decreasing. 
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Figure 4-11 



NLS Flin-Time Financing Sources, 
by Institutional Control, Major Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 




Figure C4-11 

CIRP Major Student Financing Categories 
1973—79 Averages by Control 



Public 



Private 



Porcent of Totol Student Income 
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Table 4-15a 



NLS Full -Time Student Financing Sources, 
By Institutional Control Selected Financing Categories, 
1972-73 through 1975-76 





1972-73 (N's) 


• • • 


1974-75 (N s) 


ly /D-/D ^^1 s J 


BEOG 


Public 


21.56 (6844) 




30.92 (4098) 


37.61 (2161) 




Private 


32.64 (2235) 




70.39 (1412) 


60. /b K^^yj] 




SFOG 


Public 


4 . 55 




20.87 


20.37 




Private 


2.16 




29.24 


d4 .yo 


fnl 1 POP 


Public 


21.3^ 




46.09 . 


39.72 


Scholarships 


Private 


96.40 




278.11 


on o on 


State 


Public 


21.83 




35.40 


38.02 


Scholarships 


Private 


51.15. 




139.95 


14b. /4 


FGSL 


Public 


, 65.76 




57.26 


62.90 




Private 


175.14 




135.30 


107.33 


State Loans 


Public 


7.67 






26.40 




Private 


24.43 




42.45 


50.17- 


NDSL 


Public 


23.94 




43.70 


49.21 




Private 


' 58.37 




146.16 


116.23 


Other Grants 


Public 


68.56 




154.77 


159.74 


Private 


127.49 




178.04 


196.55 


Other Loans 


Public 


20.73 




49.72 


65.66 


Private 


58.11 




118.34 


.132.42 


N 


Public 


■ 6844 




4098 


2161 


Private 


2235 

— y 




1412 


930 
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Table C-M5a 

CIRP First-Tine, Full -Time Student Financing Sources 
Selected Categories by Institutional Control 
1973-74 throygb 1979-80 



Finance Category 
BEOG 
SEOG 

College Scholarships/Grants 
State Scholarships/Grants 
FGSL 
NDSL 

Other Grants 
Other 



1973-74 



18788 16617 



Average 
Public Private 

7 

0 



156.97 408.25 

113.85 zelii 

0 0 

80.23 60.35 

44.33 71.05 



1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 1 


20438 


14914 


18321 


14780 


22112 


16614 


Average 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


99.70 


179.06 

t 


141.29 


253.14 


164,82 


238.23 


17.36 


42.98 


18.01,, 


54.29 


23.38 


51.29, 


49.28 


182.70 


50.74 


165.68 


32.05 


197.86 


54.28 


173.64 


49.22 


177.14 


57.51 


152.60 


47.95 


115.88 


51.56 


136.48 


67.12 


122.04 


31,87 


90.72 


38.31 


114.26 


44.65 


105.7( 


69.24 


50.89 


76.46 


57.71 


102.52 


m.06' 


31.43 


60.40 


32.14 


61,84 


54.82 


95.94 



1977-78 


197B-79 ■ 


1979-80 


18703 


17236 


17707 


. 16597 


17648 


17535 ^ 


Average „ 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


185.52 


241,47 


176,21 


262.72 


240.86 


360,37 


24.38 


59.05 


22,57 


65,87 


29.77 


79.17 


44.79 


215.64 


52.03 


310.67 


35:76 


255.71 


53.67 


183.93 


67:54 


215.05 


65.04 


198.00 ■ 


81.07 


159.32, 


127,64 


218,03 


156.61 


331.70 


40.41 


104.62 


56.08 


126.04 


53.25 


132.28 


93.88 


126.10 


106.59 


145.96' 


93,00 


136.03 


52.85 


102.80. 


72.08 


103.52 


71.61 


114.54 



'l)MllKsl.dicit!tli>mti<erenoltoIlKtedforthBesi»ra!. , 
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• „ Table 4-15b • 

Net PHce Paid by Full-Time NLS Students, ■ 
By Institutional Control According to Two Calculation Methods 

(Percentaqes) 
1972-73 through 1975-76 



Method A 







1572-73 


1973-74 ^- 


1974-75 " 


1975-76 






rllDMC 


rrivate 


rUDIlC' 
i ■ 


rrivaic 


rlllJl IC 


r 1 1 VCI Lc 




11 1 V Q LC 


Self and Family 


Own Earnings 


26.9 


17.3 


39.5 


22.5 


37.5 


22.0- , 


35'.4 ' 


20.3 


Support (Student 


or Savings • 


(6844) 


(2335) 


(5058) 


(1664),, 


(4098) 


(1412) 


(2161) 


(930) 


Net Price) 


Support of Family 












47.6 ' 


■ 41.7 


50.1 




or Friends 


47.7 . 


54.6- 


39.1 


46.2, 


41.0 




Unsubsidized 
















7.9 




Loan Amount ■ 


8.7 


10.5. 


4.4 


.8.7 


4.8 


7.2 


' 6.9 




TOTAL 


. 83.3 


82.4 - 


83.0 


77.4 


83.3 


76.8 


84.0 


78.3; 


Public Support 


Scholarships/ 








19.8' 


13.5 




13.5 


19.1 


Grants 


13.7 


. 13.9 


13.9 


18:6 




Subsidized 






n 










2.7 




Loan Amount 


, 3.0 


3.7 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


4.6 


2.4 




TOTAL ^ 


15.7... 


17.6' 


17.0 


22.6 


16.7 


23.2 


15.9 


21.8 ^ 


TV Method B " 


'Student Net Price 




35.6 


27.8 


43.9 


— 1 ■ ^ 

31.2 


42.3 


29.2 


42.3 


■28.2 ;; 


Public Support 


> 


64.4 


,72.2 


56.1 


68.8 


57.7 


70.8 


57.7 " 


71.8 



NOTE: Method A assumes that the decisionmaking unit for policy purposes is jthe student and.his/her family, whereas 
Method B assumes the unit to be the student. The former conforms to dependent student status and the latter to 
independent status. ■ 

See Analysis Plan section for calculation of loan subsidies. . For this disaggregation estimates were based upon loan 
relationships identified for all students. ' ' . 



Fable C-W5b 

Net Price Paid by CIRP Students, by Institutional Control, 
According to Two Calculation Methods 
19?3-7t througli 1979-80 



Method A 





1973-71 


1974-75 


1975-/6. 


ly/D-// 


IQ/7-7II 
lj/("/(J 




19?9-iin 
Public Private 

21,3 14,7 
46.5 49,3 . 

' 3,7 4.2 
71.5 68.2 


jU 1 1 il'IU i (illll Ijf .jU|/|'Ui I 

(Student flet Price) 
Own S(iviiios/[firiiinii5 
Support of Family/Friends 

' Amounts 
lotdl 


Public Private 

32.4 21.7 

41.0 45.6 

4.7 6.4' 

78.1 73.7 


Public Private 

32,0 20.,1 
42.9 46.6 

2.8 4.2, 
7.7.7 70.9 


Public Private 

29.0 19,0 

42.6 45.9 

4.1 6.1K 

75.7 70(9 


Public Private 

28.4 19,5 
41,2 45.2 ' 

3.9 4.5 

73.5 69.2 


Public Private 

27.8 18, J 
.10.6 44.5 

3.8 4,7 
72,2 68.2 


Public Private 

22,8 -.15.8 
49.0 50.5 

3.7 3.9 
75,5 70.2. 


Publ ic Suiipcrt . 
Scholarships/Grants 
Subsidized "Loan Amount 
Total 


14,3 18.2 
4.8 6;7 
19.1 24.9 


16.8 .,,,22,4 
3.6 5,3 
20.4 ■ 27.? 


19.2 23.4 
2.9 4,3 
22.1 2/,7 


20.! .24,0 
4,9 1 5 J 
25.0 ;2').7 


20.6 24.6 
5.1 6.2 

25.7 .30.8 


15.2 22,7 
6.1 5.9 

22.3 28.6 


1B.7 22.4 ■ 
7,6 . 8,4 
26.3 30.8 

2,2 .9 


Other 


2,8 1.5 


1.8 1.3 


2.3 i,3 


1.6 1.1 


. 2.0 .9 ' 


2.2 ■ ,9 




, • Method B ' y 




Student Net Price 
Public Suppoft 
Other -j 


37,1 2.8,1 ■ 
' 2.8 1.5 


34:6 24,3 
1.8 1.3 


33.1 25:0 
•2.3' 1.3 


32.3 24,0 

t 

1.6 1.1 


31.6 23,5 
2.0 ,9 


26.5 49,7 
2.2 ,9 


25.0 18.9 

2.2 . ..9. 



IIOJE: Hetliod A assumes that the decision-making unit for policy purposes is the student and his/her fanily,, whereas , 
Method 0 assimies that this unit is only the student. The former conforms to dependent student status and the 
tatter to iiidejiendepl status. 

See Analysis Plan section ior calculation of loan subsidies. : ' 
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Tables 4-15c and C-4-15c contain data for those who report some (other than 
zero) financing from a particular source category. Thus, of those who receive a BEOG, 
the amounts received are substantially larger for those attending private in 
comparison to public institutions. Similarly, average institutional scholarships and 
grants are larger in private institutions, as are state scholarships, FGSLs, state 
loans, NDSLs, and other loans. Also (from CIRP) private-institution students are more 
likely than public-institution students to receive scholarship/grant and loan 
assistance. 

Correlation and Regression Analysis 

. The purposes of the correlation and regression analyses were to aid in data 
synthesis and to separate out the effects of related variables upon student financing.' 
The major policy questions are answered by the foregoing descriptive analyses and, 
therefore, that Chi s- subsection is of secondary importance. The analyses below are 
for the 1979-80 CIRP data only. 

The analyses utilized total amount financed and percentages of the total coming 
from each of the four major financing sources as the five dependent variables. Six of 
the .student demographic^^ vari ables and the two institutional variables were considered, 
independent variables. Sex was treated as a dummy variable (female=0; riiale=l); race 
also was dichotomized (white or Asian=0; other minorities=l); SES (mother's 
•educational level) was set at less than high schdol=l, up to college graduate or 
fflore-4; family income was specified as 1 = low 'income, 2 = middle income, and 3 = high 
income; high school grade point average was specified 1 to 3 for low to high; siblings 
enrolled was specified as none = 0, 1 = 1, more than one = 2; institutional level was 
treated in.'two ways: not a university =0, university = 1, and not a four-year school 
= 0, four-year school =1. " 
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Table /l-15c 

NLS Full-Tinie Aid Recipient Financinq Sources, 
By Institutional Control Catefjories of Disaggregation, 
1972-73. 1974-75. 1975-76 



Own Savings o** Earnings 

Support of Family 
or Friends 

BEOG 

SEOG 

College Scholarships/ 
Grants 

State Scholarships 
Other Grants 

Veterans Administration 

Social Security 
Benefits 

Total Scholarships/ 
Grants 

FGSL 

i State Loans 
NOSL 

Other Loans 
' Tota^ Loans ^ 



1972-73 Averages 



Avg, Anit 


. $ total 


Public 


Private 


506.40 


683.61 


(3949) 


(1351) 


851.48 


1778.35 


(4149) 


(1562) 


524.89 


844.61 


(386) 


(147) 


:^ 731.69 


493.76 


(07) 


(35) 


493.46 


770.14 


(459) 


(447) 


486.76 


725.57 


(461) 


(233) 


574.14 


• 808.96 


(984) 


(368) 







1292M3 


2186.98 


(1716) 


(836) 


1052.26 


1276.00 


(373) 


(257) 


834.24 


1029.36 


.(76) 


(60) 


583.82 


692.72 


(424) 


(301) 


964.24 


1218.25 


(131) 


(106) 


910.00 


1136,84 


(963) 


(669) 



5300 
5711 
533 
122 
906 
694 
1352 



3006 
630 
136 

725 
237 
1632 



1973-74 Averages 



Av(]. Aint, $ Total 
Public Private 



1124.20 927.64 

(3235) (1023) 

1497.17 1881.13 

(2452) (887) 



1299.27 1427.52 1980 
(1311) (669) 



4258 



3339 



1015.26 1116.51 
(705) (483) 



1188 



1974-75 Averages 



Avg. Anit. $ Total 
Public Private 



1198.11 
(2642) 

1563.66 
(2258) 

604.64 
(239) 

608.21 
(175) 

633.55 
(324) 

482.27 
-(286) 

1160.53 
(563) 

1694.02 

1284.21 

999.87 
(1223) 

1131.42 
.(215) 

1127.27 
(62) 

659.97 
(317) 

1101.18 
(207) 

169.23 
(731) 



1284.21 
(907) 

2/78.87 
(888) 

659.91 
(IH) 

731.73 
(63) 

1057.67 
(363) 

842.10 
(217) 

1161.71 
(233) 

805. fi4 

1300.16 

1495.71 
(670) 

1250.8.9 
(158)' 

1574.13 
(38) 

863.29 
(237) 

1275.31 
(134) 

442.25 
(494) 



3549 
3146 
353 
238 
687 
503 
796 



1893 
373 
100 

554 
341 
1225 



1975-76 Avnranos 



Avq. Ainh 
Public 

1195.42 
(1371) 

1652.16 
(1192) 

657.61 
(134) 

605.75 
(85) 

519. 9n 
(170) 

477.09 
(176) 

159.74 
(328) 



. $ Tolnl 

Private ; n 

- - ---1 

1199.47 I 1976 

(onn) 

1809 
201 
128 
439 
320 
491 



2881.03 
(617) 

813,53 
(67) 

645.53 
(43) • 

1071.37 
(269) 

856.43 
(144) 

196.55 
(163) 



965.78 
(691) 

1173.79 
(113) 

1260.29 
(40) 

643.93 
(183) 

1075.43 
(132) 

204.17 
. (420) 



1565.03 
(449) 

1383.71 
(81) 

1528.58 
(29) 

794.60 
(144) . 

1329.86 
(83) 

406.15 
(291) 



1140 
194 
69 

327 
215 
711 
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I,ible iA\\k 

ClRP'Aid Recipients* financing Sources by Control 
Selected financing Categories', 19?3-?4 through I9/9-80 





1973-74 


1974-75 


19/5-76 


1976-7/ 


1977-78 


1978-79 




riDdiice Cdteyory 


Average 
Piiblii Private 


Average 
Public Private 


Average ■ 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


Average 
Public Private 


Averaiie 
Public Private 


Avi;rai)e 
Public I'riv.ilc 


Own Savinqs/Urniiigs , " 


692.72' 
14379) 


, 732.71 
^ (12766) 


751.93 
(14874) 


793.45 
(10642) 


726.16 

(\im 


819.59 
(10465) 


748,71 
(16074) 


870,83 
(11883) 


788.75 
(13068) 


895,77 
(12170) 


887.11 1010,63 
(11815) (11605) 


90B.92 m.]l 

imi] {\:m 


Sii|)|)ort of fdfiiily/f fiends 


958J9 1482.74 
(13001) (13557) 


964.54 
(16124) 


1551,05 
(12826) 


976,90 
(14494) 


1673,08 
(12660) 


1020,01 
(17716) 


1/02.91 
(14351) 


1073.34 
(14441) 


1804,85 
(14686) 


1673.78 
(13857) 


2655,37 
(1423/) 


\mS 2899. 7n 
(132WI) (14910) 


Bf OG > , 


NA 


0 
HA 


538.35 
(3409) 


689.05 
(3258) 


732,96 
(3235) ' 


919,04 
(3541) 


747.69 
(4426) 


894,35 
(3718) 


740,28 
(4166) 


894,43 
(4096) 


794,31 
(3679) 


991.65 
(3938) 


79'j,24: 10!?,9^ 
(6%5) 


UK . 


0 

HA 


0 

NA 


445,15 
("D 


638.90 
(891) 


512.06 
(778) 


668,17 
(1117) 


482.89 
(1134) 


600.59 
(1253) 


475,54 
(1119) 


621.91 
(1513) 


494'.58 
(912) 


685,30 
(1495) 


501,04 683,% 
(1161) (2144) 


Colle'jti Grdiils 

'i 
i 


0 

NA 


0 

W 


393.64 
(2772) 


720.97 
(3895) 


469.04 
(2317) 


732.83 
(3$25) 


546.65 
(1560) 


830,43 
(4?58) 


622.32 
(1670) 


837.97 
(4839) 


674,28 
(1656) 


1034.10 
(5226) 


55?.34''^J025./;' 

(1391) Imi] 

\ 

485,27 B61\43 
(2598) (3917\ 


Suie Scholdrslilps/Grdnts 


533,60 
(5756) 


921.04 
(7573) 


447.19 
(2693) 


884.40 
(3081) 


443,24 
(2290) 


834,68 
(■3159) 


433.42 
(3077) 


768.96 
(3230) 


426.76 
(2405) 


820.25 
(3836) 


465.95 
(2536) 


894.34 
(3866) 


Other Private Grants 


0 

HA 


0 

NA 


0 


0 


0 
tit 


0 

fin 


470,46 


630,21 


473.23 
(1490) 


654.76 
(1859) 


555.73 
(1425) 


751.05 
(1952) 


557, ?.H UM" 
(1306) (2079) 


ScholarshipyCrants 


653.38 
(6902) 


976.44 
(8093) 


733,34 
(7848) 


1161.57 
(7726) 


064.92 
(6992) 


1293.53 
(7817) 


914.82 
(9009) 


1361.66 
(8748) 


928,63 
(7894) 


1446.34 
(9648) 


1006.98 
(7353) 


1693,75 
(9529) 


iniW.15 1810.61 
(8069) (10068) 


ff.SL 


879.81 
(2644) 


1016.49 
(4182) 


868.44 
(11/4) 


1010.19 
(1813) 


944.21 
(966) 


1101.65 
(1789) 


992.63 
(1434) 


1101,44 
(1966) 


1091.82 
(1299) 


1204.80 
(2174) 


1313,21 
(1700) 


1426,10 
(2600) 


1436.1 1 i;.in,33 

(2170) |™b) 


llOSL 


0 

■ 


0 

NA 


654.99 
(1158) 


746,58 
(1821) 


714,36 
(1251) 


793.23 
(2153) 


711.43 
'(1541) 


802.11 
(2203) 


759,37 
(1156) 


823.11 
(2353) 


866.11 
(1268) 


903,46 
(2318) 


866,61 962,54 
(1277) (2688) 


utiier Loans 


•789.74 
(1088) 


:, 941.42 
(1142) 


725.76 
(903) 


952,28 
(984) 


049.16 
(694) 


974,70 
(959) 


912.39 
(882) 


1060.23 
.(7B9) 


914,85 
(736) 


1065.18 
(868) 


1009.41 
(618) 


1301,20 
(705) 


1166.90 13/3.53 
(672) (787) 


loldl Loans 


951.40 
(3359) 


1092.17 
(4883) . 


850.60 
(2893) 


984,57 
(4228) 


'911.82 
(2684) 


1032.12 
(4448) 


941,47 
(4017) 


1049.50 
■(5360) 


1049,42 
(3239) 


1123,76 
(5662) 


1242,54 
(3661) 


1338.48 
(5664) 


1361.25 1507,79 
(4163) ,(/465| 



• Ddtj tabled dro for only those students who reported some support in the particular categories listed. 

1 ■ . , . ■ ' ' ■■ 

Mil dro wiiiylited values. . 

^ (Is are liii^iOigliteJ Ns for the 20* subsample of the ClflP sample. > , . 

^ 0 values iiidicaie that data were not collected for these sources. NA = not applicable. 
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The correlation matrix is presented in table 4-16. Relative to context, it is 
interesting that total amount financed is negatively associated with the percentage of 
the total comnng from student savings/earnings and scholarships/grants,' but it is 



positively (and most strongly) associated with support 



from family/friends and with 



percentage from loans. This high correlation suggests that those who receive larger 
scholarships/grants tend to attenj^lower cost colleges. This is also true for those 
^with larger earnings/savings. Those, however, who receive larger amounts from 
family/friends and those who borrow go to the more expensive colleges. 

Turning to the dependent variables, those associated most strongly with the 
category Total Amount Financed are in order: control (private), university 
attendance, parental income, and SES. Only race is negatively associated 
(minorities). Percent of total financed from savings is associated ^ess with the 
independent variables. The strongest association is with attending public 
institutions and not attending a four-year college. Percentage from family/friends is 
associated most with parental income and SES; percentage from scholarships/grants with 
parental income (-), ethnicity (minority group), and SES (-). Percentage from loans 
is not associated strongly with any variable. 

Of the five dependent variables, the one most adequately accounted for by the 
eight independent variables is the percentage share coming from scholarships/grants 
(R2=.289), followed by total amount financed (R2=^261), and percentage support from 
family/friends.(R2=.176). The other two. equations do not do a satisfactory job of 
predicting the dependent variables (self-support and loans). This means that 
percentage shares financed by the individual student and by loans are not strongly 
-' associated with the eight independent variables. 
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■ Tabk4-15 ■ 

Correlation Coefficients Between Amounts or Shares Financed and the Independent Variables 



^ — 
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In the prediction of total amount financed (table 4-17), institutional control 
enters the equation first and accounts for , (R2) 16 percent of the total variance; the 
remaining variables add 10 percent more. The regression coefficient (B) for control 
indicates that, on average, private control is associated with $1763.85 more in 
amounts financed, all other factors held constant. University versus non-university 
attendance similarly is associated with $1378.30 in amounts financed, parental income 
with $343.59 per inqome category , and' so forth. 

In the prediction of shares from family/friends (table 4-19), parental income is 
most potent. Here, movement to each higher income category is associated with 15.17 
percentage point increases in share from family/friends. Each higher mother's 
education level is associated with 3.92 percentage points increase and university 
attendance is associated with 9.77 points. 

In the prediction of share of total amount financed from scholarships/grants, a^ 
similar move to a higher parental income category is associated with a percentage 
point decrease of 16.96 points, racial minority status with an increase of 14.64 
points, private school attendance with 5.94 points, and high school grade point 
average with 3.54 points. 

The regression analysis proves helpful in consolidating data for easier 
interpretat-on although the model Was built only for the CIRP data and only for 
1979-80. The' analysis also proved useful in controlling for the effects of other 
variables. 

J 

Summary , 

The disaggregalied findings may be summarized as follows. By sex, the CIRP 
freshman data show a slightly larger amount financed by men than by women. NLS data 
are dyite consistent with the CIRP data for freshmen. They show substantially larger 



Table 4-11. 



Regression Analysis: lotal Income as a Function of Student and Institutional Variables 



Control 
0=Pub l=Pri 



Hultiple R R Stiuare Simple 
R Square Change R 



.40 



.16 



.16 



.40 



1763.85 



Beta 



.35 



Level 

O=not univ. 
l=univ. 



Al 



.22 



.06 



.23 



1378.30 



,.25 



Parental Income 
l=low 3=high 

■ Level 
O=not 4-yr. 
l=4-yr. 

SES 

How 4=hi9h 

Ethnicity 
0=White or Asian 
Hther Hinority 

I U.S. GPA 
How 3=high 



,49 



.50 



.51 



.51 



.51 



Number Siblings in College 

0=0 1=1 etc. .51 



.24 



.25 



.26 



.26 



.26 



.26 



.03 



.01 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.22 



,12 



.19 



.14 

:04 



343.59 



537.07 



159.43 



94.59 



■67.78 



.13 



.12 



.01 



■191.33 -.0: 



.o: 



-.02 



Sex 

0=Female l=Male 
(Constant) 



,51 



.26 



.00 



.02 



79.01 



1008.13 



.02 
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Table ,4-18 

Regression Analysis: Percentage of Total Income 
from Savings as a Function of Student and Institutional Variables 



R R Square Simple 
Square Change H 



Control ^ ' 

0=Pub Hri .15 .02^ .02 -.15 



Ethnicity 

0=White or Asian ■ 
HtherHinority .17 .03 .01 -.08 

Ssx 

0=Feiflale l=Male .18 ^ .03 .01 ■ .07 

■ Level - 
O=not 4-yr 

H-yr .19 .04 .00 -.11 

Level 

O=notuniv. ' 

l=univ. .20 , , .04 ' .00 -.01 

■ SES ■ 

l=low 4=high .20 .04 .00 -.04 

Number Siblings in College ■ 
.. 0=0- 1=1, etc. . .20' .04 , .00 .00 

H.S. GPA 

How 3=high , , .20 '. .04 ' „.00 -.04 

Parental Income 

■ How 3=hi9h .20 v .04 ^ ■ .00 .01,' 
(Constant). 
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Table 4-19 

Regression Analysis; Percentage of Total Income from Family/Friends 
as a Function of Student and Institytional Variables 



R R Square Simple 
Square Change R ■ B 



SES 

l=1ow 4=Mgli'' ' 



H.S. GPA 
l=1ow, 3=high 

Sex 

0=Feiiiale l=Hale 



0=0 1=1 etc. 

Ethnicity 
0=White or Asian 
l=Other Minority 



cn 



er|c 223 



Parental income . • ■ ^ „ . ,r 

HowJ=high .38 .14 -38 15.17 



.39 .15 .01 .21 3.92 



.Not univ, l=univ. .40 ' .16 .01 .13 9.77 



.41 .16 .00' -.02 -5.54 

.41 .17 .01 -.04 '3.53 



Number Siblings in College 



.41 .17 .00 .00 



.42. .17 .00 -.14 ' ' -5.41 

.18 .00 -^.00 '3.05 



Level 

0=not4-yr l=4-yr .42 

Control ,n '' nn flfi HI 

0=Pub l=Pri . .42 .18 .00 -06 ^'^^ 
(Constant) i ' .„ 



amounts financed by men than women in subsequent academic years. Considering 
categories of support, men self-finance substantially more than women, and 
reciprocally women receive substantially more family/friend support. Men receive 
slightly more scholarship/grant aid. Amounts borrowed on the whole have been a bit 
higher for women, although CIRP data show a reversal in more recent years. All this 
means that men pay a somewhat higher net price for higher education than do women. 

By race, patterns of student financing show generally dichotomous relationships, 
with whites and usually Asian Americans in one group and other minorities in a second 
group. NLS shows a consistently larger amount financed by whites; CIRP data are 
generally consistent but clearly more mixed. Both CIRP and NLS show relative white 
and Asian American reliance upon self-help and family help; Both show major reliance 
upon scholarship/grants by other minorities. The form of aid that is received tends 
to favor minority students, too, with the most .desirable grants going to these 
persons, and loan patterns being mixed. On the whole, net prices .paid are 
considerably less for minority students of the second grouping- 

Of all the student disaggregations,, the patterns by SES are the clearest. 
Essentially all data show a perfect rank order correlation between SES and. student 
financing. Amounts financed increase consistently as one goes up the. SES scale 
whether that scale is the low, medium, or high categories of the NLS or -the four - 
levels of mother's education used by CIRP. Further, CIRP shows an increasing gap 
between low and high SES students in amounts financed oyer_periods of time. With one 
exception, CIRP and NLS show higher self-help and familiy support with the higher SES. 
As would be expected, lower SES students receive the lion's share of student aid 
• although middle and high SES borrowing under the FGSL Program has increased since the 
" passage of MISAA. Net price calculations favor low-income students under one method. 
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Table 4-20 

Regression Analysis; Percentage of Total Income from Scholarships/firants 
as a Function of Student and Institutional Variables 



R R Square Simple 
Square Change R 



Parental Income 

How 3=high .50 .25 , .25 -.50 -16.96 

Ethnicity 

0=White or Asian • 

Hther Minority .52 .27 .02 .28 11.64 

Control r 
0=Pub l=Pri , .53 ■ .28 .01 .05 . 5.94 

SES ' ■ ^ 

l=low 4=high .53 .28 .00 / -.22 -2.50 

H S GPA 

l=liw 3=high " .53 .28 .00 .01 3.54 

Number Siblings in College \ 
0=0 1=1 etc. .54 ■ .29 .00 .00 2.42 

Level ' 

O=not l=univ .54 .29 .00 -.12 -3.79 

Level 

0=not'4-yr H-yr. .54 .29 .00 ^ .05 -l.OB 

Sex 

0=Female l=Male .54 ■ .29 .00 -.04 ■, .26 



(Constant) 



60.02 
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Table 

Regrosslofi Hfia^vsis: Perceiitago of Total Ificoiiie from Loans 
as a Function of Student and Institutional Variables 





Multiple 
R 


R 

Square 


R Square 
Change 


Simple 
R 


B 


Beta 


Ethnicity 
U"Wnuc or /\biiin 
Htlier Minority 


.05 


.00 


.00 


-.05 


-2.71 


'M 


lontro 1 
0=Pub l=Pr1 


.06 


.00 


.00, 


.04 


2.62 


.05 


SES 

1 hI am 1 /In 

1-iow i-nign 




01 


.00 


-.03 


..9a 


-.05 


Parental Income 


09 


.01 

I 


.00 


.05 


1.31 


.05 


Level 

u-not univ, 
l=un1v. 


.09 


i .01 


.00 


-.02 


-1.88 


'-.04 


Level 

0=not4-yr. H-yr. 




.01 


.00 


-.00 


-1.28 


-.03 


II n A n It 1 

H.S. GPA 
1=1 ow 3=h1gh 


.09 


.01 


..00 


-.01 


-.39 


-.01 


Number Siblings in College 
0=0 1=1 etc. 


.09 


.01 


.00 


-.01 


-.32 


-.01 


Sex 

0=Feiiiale l=Hale 


.09 


.01 


.00 


, ' .00 


-.27 


-.00 \ 


(Constant)' 










11.80 





but almost equal net prices for low and middle SES students under another, where high 
SES students pay the lowest shares of their total net prices. 

The variability and correspondence with financing patterns by parental income is 
less than by SES even though federal and state student aid policies ostensibly are 
based more upon family means. The patterns are clear and consistent with those for 
SES. Notable additional findings are that amounts financed essentially have been 
equalized between low- and middle-income students, but not with high-income students. 
The gap between low and high is increasing (CIRP). Further, middle-income students 
lead, in self-support (NLS), and middle- and even high-income, students have become 
heavy borrowers under MISAA. The result is that net prices strongly favor low-income 

students under one calculation method, but under the second method, there is near 

■f - ■ , " ' , 

equalization between lowland middle income. High-income students show no equalization 
with the other two groups. 

Only NLS contains high school program data... Students who formerly had been 

enrolled in general academic high school programs finance more, and receive more from 

every major source save loans, than do former high school vocational-technical 

students. The' latter pay markedly higher net prices than the former. 

^ ,^ . ' 

' " Although data by number of siblings enrolled are more sparse, a few patterns 

emerge. In the early, to mid-1970s, little variation in financing by number of 

siblings enrolled occurred; later, after the "significance of this factor was 

articulated in the literature,^ some'- differences began to appear. ^ CIRP data for the 

last two years show the largest scholarship/grant support for students having-'more 

than one sibling enrolled, and"slightly higher net prices for this group as well. - 

■ By institutional level,, total amounts financed are greatest at the four-year 
schools and are least at two-year colleges (CIRP and NLS), with institutions that are- 
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vocational and related in between (NLS). Two-year college students self-finance the 
largest shares, while university and four-year college students receive greater 
family/friend support. Vocational and related institutional students stand out for 
•the large amounts borrowed >LS) and university students, stand out for the relatively 
small shares financed by student aid overall. Scholarships/grants are heavily the 
domain oK students attending four-year schools. This in part explains why these 
students tend to pay the lowest net prices.. ' . _ . 

Amounts financed at private institutions are higher than at public institutions, 
and the gap is growing rapidly. This gap, however, is offset by larger 
scholarship/grants, loans, and family support in private schools. Public school 
students rely proportionately more on self-support. All of this results in higher.net 
prices being paid by public institution students, when expressed in percentage shares. 
The gap is, however, decreasing. 
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5. Discussion 

There is considable evidence that students make financing decisions consistent with 
the conceptual framework section of this paper. First, as hypothesized, students 
appear to place a high value on minimizing collegiate expenses. The amounts they 
appear to finance are markedly less than the amounts institutions specify as their 
costs of at,tendance. This low price. means that rates of return from higher education 
almost certainly are more than many analysts have estimated previously. 13 Further, . 
when one examines the financing mix from the various financing categories, it is clear 
that self-support has declined in Importance, and that student net prices consequently 
have declined too. This means that rates of return, when viewed from the students' 
perspective (at least the freshman' s pespective), have increased even more than is 
suggested by point one. That is, while amounts financed have risen (and they have 
risen less than we have been led to believe), the amounts financed by students have 
remained almost steady. This is because amounts from student savings/work have been 
stable in dollar terms, and because the greatly. Increased costs of borrowing have been 
assumed largely by government. Thus, in constant dollars (1) actual amounts financed 
have been about of the order of inflation, and (2) families and governments have 
picked up the cost of essentially all of the increases. These circumstances would 
yield larger rates of return to the individual than previously, as .long as the 
marginal earnings for college graduates, in comparison to non-graduates, have been 
stable or even declined, if modestly. 

The reader and potenti al_ pol icy maker needs to proceed with caution in drawing 
conclusions on suggested hew directions in financing policy. It is important to 
observe again that the family shares with government most of the burden of financing 
increases. Obviously, then;, if the student and the family are viewed as the 
decisionmaking unit, then the conclusions reached above are far less valid. 
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Government has increased its share of student financing; but so has the family, and to 
an equal degree. These data will most definitely not support the conclusion that 
government has assumed a disproportionately large share of student financing. Perhaps 
the policy question is what th^ distribution of responsibility for financing cost 
increases should be. 

Several other rather specific questions were raised in Part I of this paper. One 
of these questions was about the relationship between enrollments and the (possible) 
changing mix in student financing. Given the constanf dollar decline in amount of 
student self-support, it is perhaps not surprising that enrollments in the 1970s, 
overall, have -held up better .than many had forecast in the early part of the decade. 
The above discussion regarding rates of return would seem to argue for this 
conclusion. So long as parents and governments are able to make-up for the shortfall 
in student self-support, one would expect some continuation of present enrollment 
trends or at least less decline than would have occurred, all things being equal. The 
inescapable conclusion reached from a synthesis of the data presented herein is that • 
students are remarkably capable of responding to price increases by cutting costs and 
gaining new support from various external sources. 

A related question concerns the distribution of enrollments among institutions by 
sector and level. Regarding the former, the 1970s have/witnessed a cessation in the^, 
decline in the private sector's share of higher education enrollments. The data 
presented, herein suggest a major reason for that cessation:, the net price paid by the 
student for private higher education on the average has shown a percentage decline 
from 28.1 percent to 18.9 percent of the-total amount financed, representing a dollar 
increase, in amount of self-help between 1973-74 and 1979-80 of only about $116. In 
light of an overall 78 percent and more than $2,000 increase in the average "cost" of 
private higher education, enrollment at a private institution'truly is a bargain. 



.Probably the ma.in consideration' that prevents- more students from selecting a private 
school is. that the student's financing calculus in the public sector over this time 
period has been about equally favorable. 14 Previously, rhe advantage to the student 
attending public institutions had been growing. Regarding institutional levels, the 
relative advantages to two-year colleges (most of which ai-': public) is even greater. 
(Obviously the two institutional variables interact.) While average amounts to be 
financed were increasing by 87.9 percent at universities and by 57.7 percent at 
four-year colleges, they were increasing hy only 49.6 percent at two-year colleges. 
Further, over the seven years, the amount of self-help for the two-year college 
student actually decreased by about 10 percent, while at four-year colleges and 
universities there were increases of about 8.3 percent and almost 25 percent^ 
respectively. Clearly., , attendance at community colleges also is, in comparison, a 
bargain. 

- Another generalization, and one of importance to possible subsequent study, is 
that the scheme of combining the NLS and the CIRP seems to work out satisfactorily. 
In several respects the two surveys provide a near optimum picture-of student 
financing. The surveys can be linked loosely together in that they each contain 
compatible freshmen data. The NLS goes on to provide a longitudinal view of one 
cohort progressing through the educational system. Meanwhile, CIRP continues to take 
annual snapshots of each freshman class. The result is very near the ideal in terms 
• of providing a. fairly complete statement of student financing, in a cost efficient 
'manner, providing sample differences are kept in. mind. This is demonstrated by the 
following example. ' 

Table C-4-3 shows the mix of student financing in 1973-74, the first year CIRP 
collected the needed data. CIRP freshmen estimated that they would rely heavily (42.6 
percent) upon family/friend support, next most heavily upon self-support (28.7 
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percent), only modestly {15.6 percent) upon grants/scholarships, and least (10.8 ,• 
percent) upon loans. A year earlier NLS full-time freshmen (table 4-3). too. had 
relied most heavily upon family/friends (49.4 percent), next most heavily upon 
self-support (23.5 percent), followed by grants/scholarships. (16.6 pecerit) and loans • 
(10.5 percent). Given differences in years, samples, forms of questions posed, form 
of responses, and actual versus expected data, thes^ seem to be quite compatible 
results. Grant/scholarship data-perhaps the most firm support in the student's mind 
at the time of the surveys-differ ty only a percentage point, while loan shares vary 
even less, by 3/10 of a percentage point. Although actual. (NLS) versus estimated 
(CIRP). family/friend and self support differ by somewhat more (about seven and five- 
percentage. points each), these values seem highly plausible underthe circumstances. 

From this base we can follow freshman financing over a period of time and one 
..cohort potentially for four years of college.- As noted previously. CIRP freshmen rely 
less and less upon'. self-help and more and more upon family/friend support and 
grants/scholarships. At:the end (1979-80) there is increased reliance upon loans.- 

Meanwhile, one high school class of 1972 (NLS) has progressed through four years 
of college. In the sophomore year, there is greatly increased reliance upon 
self-support: financing from the category Own Savings or Earnings jumps over nine; 
percentage points. Apparently, families take an increasing responsibility for getting 
their offspring started in college (CIRP). but thereafter expect the students to 
. assume more of the-burden. Family and friend support declines a near equal 7.5' 
percentage^oints. Government, while taking an increasing role also in getting ■,; 
freshmen started, thereafter only maintains a moderate share. The share of support in 
the senior year from grants/scholarships is exactly what it was in the freshman year 
and the share of support from loans has declined by, 2/10 of a percentage point. 
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Overall,. the- patterns discerned from the two surveys appear rather clear and highly 

"V 

plausible. 

other quite notable observations regal-d. disaggregations by income and ability. 
Middle-income students seem to have borne the burden of efforts to increase equity in 
higher education. Indeed, it now appears that middle-income students pay the highest 
net prices. With coming restrictions on BEOGs and GSLs, middle-income treatment 
promises to worsen. Regarding ability, there is some evidence that the need-based, 
student aid programs favor lower ability students. This is largely because of the 
association between ability and income. Altl^ough promoting equity is the national 
priority, one must ask whether there should not be at least an equal national priority 
on promoting excellence and incentives to those who ultimately will return great 
benefits to us all. Is there not some mechanism for enhancing equity and excellence 
concommitantly? 

r i ■ 

Finally, there is the matter of relative potency of variables,|.effects of this 
potency upon patterns of findings in the disaggregation section, and upon 
interpretation of those findings. It has been seen that of the student variables, 
parental income, SES, and race have been associated most strongly, with the five major 
dependent variables: Total Amounts Financed, Own Savings/Earnings, Support of 
Family/Friends, Scholarships/Grants, and Loans. Further, the two institutional- 
variables of institutional control and level have been very potent too. Of course, it 
.is the same group of students we are analyzing each year. That is,' there is not one 
groupof students that we can analyze by sex and another by 3ES; we analyze the same 
group each time. This is an important realization, but one that is, often overlooked 
in descriptive studied. 
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The major significance of this realization Is that it may not be a particular 
variable being analyzed that accounts for certain financing patterns, but the 
correlation or companionship of that variable with a more potent one. For example, in 
discussing findings by SES we observed that high SES students finance large amounts, 
in part because they attend more expensive private and higher level institutions. 
Clearly the accurate explanation of this phenomenon is that SES and institutional • 
control and level interact to account for these high amounts financed.- That is, high 
SES students demonstrate a preference for certain kinds of colleges, and these 
■ colleges tend to be expensive. -One should not conclude that high SES students will 
finance equally higher amounts than lower SES students regardless of the institution 
attended. Nor can one conclude that tJjey will finance equal amounts if the category 
of institutions attended is held constant. 

Another example of possible, interpretation erro/can be seen within the student 
variable set. Suppose, as. n is. t^v?t race is correlated with SES. Then we would 
expect that differences on the independent variables would be noted regardless of 
whether race in itself actually contributes anything to the financing differences 
because SES is such a powerful variable. Of course, we would expect that race does 
add something to what can be predicted from SES alone, but separating these 
contributions out is indeed_a very difficult matter. Multiple regression analysis, as 
already suggested, does help to some extent. 

Finally, we. return to a major purpose of this study. From a public policy 
perspective, it is important to know, for example, whether minorities or women or, 
■middle-income students are treated equitably regardless of whether observed inequities 
result from some statistical artifact or from some policy bias. In this matter, the 
most useful data from this work remains the descriptive forms. 
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In conclusion it should be noted that some new federal and state higher educ'ation 
policies were adopted during the past decade, enrollments of minorities and women • 
increased markedly and shares of total enrollments composed of low SES students have 
grown. In what part these patterns have been related to changes in student aid and to 
what degree the provocative. questions posed at the outset now can be answered are left 
to the reader's own judgment. 
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Appendix A 

Conversion of CIRP Ordinal Data to Nominal Fpnn 

CIRP respondents report their student financing sources in ordinal, or interval form. 
A common scale is provided (such as $1-499. $500-999. etc.) and respondents blacken 
the appropriate category. Although this form of data reporting probably is most 
appropriate for the freshman GIRP respondents who must estimate their financing 
sources in advance, ordinal data do not lend themselves to building student financing 
profiles that are easy to compare over periods of time. Only such profiles as are 
illustrated by the NLS analysis can be followed easily from year to year. 

• It was. therefore, necessary to convert the ordinal data to continuous form. 
This was accomplished following the techniques developed by Carroll at the Office of 
Evaluation and Dissemination of the United States Office of Education. 15 
Essentially, the process w^as.«,to utilize information from published sources and the 
shape ofthe data distribution in order to move the interval median a small distance 
In the- -appropriate direction. For example, in 1973-74 the minimum BEOG was $50 and 
the maximum was $452. The distribution was fairly rectangular. Therefore, the value 
imputed for the $1-499 category was $275 ($499-50/2). For student reported values 
about .$500, the maximum award of $452 was Imputed, In the common cases where 
distributions were smooth and skewed, the midpoint was moved $50 away from the 
direction of the skewness and this new value was imputed. 

The major data validity question that remains unanswered when the process just- 
described is completed regards bracket creep. Selection of the appropriate mid-point 
estimate depends upon- the configuration of data; however, data configurations 
presumably .change over time. Thus, selection of mid-points needs to be checked by 
examining how data distributions change, or how data brackets creep. 
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, Such' checks were run for selected student financing categdries for all CIRP 
full-time, first-time studerits/ (See figureTXl through -A-eTr Bracket creep does, 
not appear to be ..a serious problem, although some movement is evident. For example, 
figure A-1 shows some reduction in student self-support (labeled as savings) in the 
$l-$499 and $500-5999 categories and some increase in the "None" category. (Data for 
1978-79 and 1979-80 are difficult to compare to earlier years.) This means that more 
students specify zero self support and that fewer students specify $l-$499 or. 
$500-$999. Overall the movements suggest that perhaps after 1974-75 mid-points for 
the two categories, $l-$499 and $500-$999, should be adjusted slightly to the left 
(that is, reduced). It would appear, however, that the reductions would be quite 
small. The largest apparent bracket creep occurs for BEOGs and FGSLs, the mid-points 
of which were in fact adjusted each year. 
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Figure A-1 



Weighted Frequency Distribution 
Income Source: Savings 
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Figure A-2 

Weighted Frequency Distribution for 
Income Source: Parental/Family Aid 
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Figure A- 3 



Weighted Frequency Distribution for 
Inconne Source: BEOG* 
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Figuve A-4 



Weighted Frequency Distribution for 
Income Source: College Grants 
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Figure A- 5 



Weighted Frequency Distribution for 
Income Source: State Scholarships/Gran 
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Figure A-6 



Weighted Frequency Distribution for 
Income Source: FGSL 
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Append ix B 
CIHP Survey Variable Collection by Year 



Uon 

No. 



1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 



I. 

2. 

3. 

4, 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

iz. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

. 30. 
31. 
3*. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 



Sex 

Veteran status 
Age 

Year?>grAduated from high school 
Type of high school attended 
Type of high school program 
Average grade tn high school 
High school rank 
Enrollment status 
Prior credit at same institution 
Transfer status 

Need (felt or had) for tutoring 
in special subjects 

Oistance of home from college 

Residence during fill term 

Rank of coUege choice 

Admissions data 

Acceptance dita 

Sources of financial support 

Involvement in federal 
flriai< ';l aid programs 

uegree of parental support 

Marital status 

Racial background 

Activities during past year 

Life patterns preferred in 
ten to fifteen years 

Oegree aspirations 

Others dependent on parents 

Reasons for attending 
college 

Concern about finances 

Political self- 
characterization 

Parental family income 

Parental education 

Student's career choice 
and parents' occupation 

Reasons for choice of 
part icul ar col lege 

Religidus preference of 
students and parents 

Handicap 

Attitudes on public and 
acade<nic issues 

Choice of undergraduate 
major 

Values (life goals) 



Chances that certain evi 
will occur durir]( 




X X X X X X X X X X X X 
X X X X X X X X - . . - 
X X X X x X A. X X X A 

xxxxxxxx.-.- 

X - X ^ X • - X 

xxxx 

X X X X X X X X X X X X 

- - - - X X X X' X - - 

X X X X X X ----- • • 

X X X X X X 

X, X X XX X - 

X X - - - X . X - - - - 

xxx-xxxxx-.- 

X X X X X 

xxxx • 

X X X - X X^- - ,X X X A 
XXX-XX-- XXXX 
X X X X X X X X X " X X X 



X 

X X 

X . X 



X X 
X X 



X X 
X X 



X X 
X X 



The content ^f many of the items has varied somewhat over the survey years, 
wording, the earlier Student Information Forms should be consulted. 



For exact content and 
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Appendix C 

All Students NLS Loan Values for Net Price Calculations 

The allocation of loan costs to government and to the student is calculated 
in the following manner: 

1. Calculate total repayment amount, or future value (FV): 

FV = (original loan amount/100) x (monthly payment per $100) 
X (total number of monthly payments) 

2. Calculate the net present value (PV) by discounting the future 
value (FV): 

PV = FV/(1 + Treasury Bill rate)" n = number of years 

3. Calculate student share of loan: 

Student Share = PV 

4. Calculate government share of loan: 

Government Share = Original Loan Amount - PV . 

Table C-1 shows the government and student shares of various types of loans 
for several years . 
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Table C-1 



1972-73 
Government Student 



FGSL 

State Loans • 
Regular Bank Loans 
NDSL 

Nursing Loans' 
Health Loans 
Scholarships/Grants 
Relatives and Friends 
Other 

TOTAL 



$17.58 
3.93 
0 

17.00 
.56 
.25 

0 
0 
0 



$50.71 
11.29 
22.90 
27.15 
.91 
.39 

0 
0 
0 



1973-74 
Government Student 



3% Loans 27.33 
n Loans 40.12 
[io Subsidy _0 



$39.32 $113.35 



TOTAL 



$67.45 



:^2.84 
48.90 
27 J6. 

$99.40 



FGSL 

State Loans 
Regular Bank Loans 
NDSL 

Nursirig Loans 
Health Loans 
Scholarships/Grants 
RelatiMfis and Friends 
Other 

TOTAL 



1974-75 
Government , Student 



$33.88 


$39.16 


22.23 


10.75 


12.45 


7.52 


0 ^ 


22.68 




34.40 


27.55 


26. 0^: 


2 . 33 


1.86 


1.92 


5.99 


4.80 


5.54 




13.93 






1 L,84 




$87.23 


$134.27 


$63.33 



1975-76 
Government Student 



56.67 
19.18 
29.98 
38.31 
2.82 



8.30 
16.23 
14.09 
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Notes 

1 One can view the student or student and his/her family as the unit of 
analysis. More will be said about tliis in the section on "Cbnceptualizing Student 
Financing." 

2 There are many other imperfecti^dns involved. Students lack perfect 
knowledge, for example. Our culture generally favors debt avoidance even though going 
into debt may be economically rational. 

3 Michael Tierney has shown this to be the case. Generally, students do not 
choose, for example, from among a low-cost community college, a distant public 
university, and an elite private college. Their range of institutions is much more 
homogenous. 

4 This calculation is somewhat tempered by the fact that perfect information 
on all cost and financing options is seldom available and accessible to all students. 

5 In other words, if students do not use the family resources in this way, 
they will not receive any of the resources-even as inter.generational transfer 
(inheritance). 

6 An internship that completely and. solely traihs a person for a job that is 
later gained is an example. 

'7: Once more, there are almost always other than economic considerations in 
tapping various financing alternatives. There are social. and psychological • 
ramifications of accepting family support. There are "costs" of receiving grants and 
loans; for example, some would say that the application process exacts rather a high 
price. The purpose of the concepts used is to provide analytical clarity in 
attempting to understand student financing decisions. 
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8 This is not to say that the same students (that is, a panel) are reflected 
each year in the data for a given category. Students may drop out, drop back in, 
transfer from full- to part-time status or the reverse, etc. 

9 Appendix B shows the years for which various cross-classification variables 
are available for the CIRP and NLS. 

10 FGSL data for 1973-74 should be ignored because many students appear to have 
combined FGSLs with NDSLs in responding to the survey. 

11 See, for example, Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 

Higher Education: Mho Pays? Who Benefits? M ho Should Pay? Hightstown, N.J.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

12 Unless otherwise specified, the term "students" hereafter wil 1 be used to 
speak of full-time students. 

13 This is true even when, foregone earnings are included. See Crary and Leslie 
(1978). 

14 Of course, it is important to remember that we are speaking of averages 
here. There are few "average" students in the terms of this discussion. 

15 These estimating procedures are undocumented by Carroll who described them 
verbally. The author of' this paper assessed Carroll's techniques to be the most 
defensible of those designed for converting CIRP data and made additional refinements 
in Carroll's procedures as ware judged appropriate. 
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